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GABRIELLE SPEYER 
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Records Magazine 
—16 pages of 
pictures and 
features; Complete 
details of all 
Decca-group stereo 
and mono releases; 
Full colour; Your 
monthly guide to 
good record buying. 
Sixpence from your 
dealer or newsagent. 











Those who went to Covent Garden to see 
Lucia di Lammermoor on 17th February 
this year can have had little idea 

that they were to assist at a great and 
unforgettable operatic event: the 

triumph of a young Australian soprano who 
has now signed a contract with Decca. 

Her first record contains the Mad Scene 
from Lucia, and is detailed below. 


SUTHERLAND 


Donizetti: LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR— 
Ancor non giunse! . . . Regnava nel silenzio; 
Verdi: ERNANI—Stura @ la Notte 

. Ernani, Ernani, involami; 
I VESPRI SICILIANA—Merci, diletté amiche; 
Donizetti: LINDA DI CHAMOUNIX— 
Ah! tardai troppo . . . O luce di quest’ 
anima; LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR—II dolce 
suono mi colpi di sua voce! .. . ardon 
gl’incensi (Mad scene) 


Stereo SXL 2159 Mono LXT 5531 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD, 
DECCA HOUSE, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E.11 
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An Attractive Series for Opera Lovers 


ASCHERBERG OPERA ARIAS 


With the original and English texts and including many arias with new singing 
translations by CHRISTOPHER HASSALL and GEOFFREY DUNN 


English transiations by English translations by 
Christopher Hassall Geoffrey Dunn 
CARMEN-—Bizet LA CENERENTOLA—Rossini 
THE FLOWER SONG (Tenor) MIEI RAMPOLLI FEMININI 
HABANERA (Mezzo-soprano) (Bass) 4/- 
SEGUIDILLA (Mezzo-soprano) NACQUI ALL’AFFANNO 
TOREADOR! (Baritone) (Contralto) 4/- 
D P we —" THE PEARL FISHERS—Bizet 
ON ry naupron Donizetti COMME AU FOIS 
COM’E GENTIL (Tenor) (Soprano) 
THE MASTERSINGERS— JE CROIS metas a 
Wagner 
DE MON AMIE (Tenor) ) 
THE PRIZE SONG (Tenor) O NADIR (Baritone) 
LA TRAVIATA——Verdi LA TRAVIATA—Verdi 
DI PROVENZA (Baritone) BRINDISI (Soprano) 





All in the original keys and at 3/- net each, unless otherwise indicated. 
Complete list available on request. 


ASCHERBERG, HOPWOOD & CREW, LTD., 
16 MORTIMER STREET, LONDON, W 




















The Centre for Musical Interpretation 


30 ARKWRIGHT ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
LONDON, N.W.3. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF OPERA 


Individual and Class coaching in Operatic Roles (in English, German, Italian 
and French), Voice Production, Acting and Stage Movement. 


OPERETTA Classes with special Elocution and Dialogue Tuition. 
Under the direction of GERALD GOVER with well-known operatic artists. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF PIANO-PLAYING 
in the LISZT Tradition. 


Individual Lessons in Solo Playing, Informal Demonstrations with Public 
Lessons, Accompaniment and Ensemble tuition. 


Under the direction of ROSE INLANDER-GOVER 


Frequent Demonstrations at the Royal Festival Hall, Special Courses, Informal 
Recitals and Lectures on General Musical Subjects at the Centre. 


Full details from the Secretary, Centre for Musical Interpretation, 
30 Arkwright Road, London, N.W.3. Tel.: HAM 1610. 
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ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 
announces the 


LONDON MUSIC FESTIVAL 
1960 


(September 18 to October 2) 
at the ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 


(General Manager: T. E. Bean C.B.E.) 
Next year will see the first series of eagerly-awaited concerts in the 
London Music Festival, to be presented by Associated-Rediffusion. 
Daily, for two weeks, music lovers will be able to hear some of the 
world's most famous artistes at the Royal Festival Hall on London's 
famous South Bank. And in order that the atmosphere and 
enjoyment of the Festival may be extended to a wider audience, 
Associated-Rediffusion plan to televise some of these concerts on 
Independent Television. 


These concerts will be under the management of S. A. GORLINSKY LTD. 


ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 


Television from London, Monday to Friday 
Television House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Holborn 7888 
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This distinguished 
American publication 
covers the entire world 

of recorded music ! 


HIGH FIDELITY is the one American 
monthly periodical with an outlook on 
the world musical scene. It is a maga- 
zine for lovers of all music, with frequent 
emphasis on opera—as it is sung on the 
great stages from the Met to Milan . . . 
from Sadler's Wells to the Staatsoper. 


What a delightful reading treat awaits 
you in each issue. Opera lovers, during 
past months, have enjoyed these widely- 
discussed articles: Victoria Sat Here (in 
celebration of Covent Garden's Royal 
Opera House’s 100th Anniversary) . . . 
Germany’s Renovated Opera . . . When 
Singing Was a Monster’s Art . . . Hear- 
ing Opera in Sterec. 


Each issue of HIGH FIDELITY brings 
you articles like these written by 
renowned authorities . . . plus reviews of 
all the latest record releases . . . news 
from music centers throughout the world 
. . . Feports on high fidelity sound equip- 
ment, tested both in the home and in the 
laboratories. 

You don’t have to send to the States to 
order HIGH FIDELITY. Just clip the 
handy coupon—it will bring you the next 
twelve issues for only £2 5s. 0d.—includ- 
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ing postage from the US. 


To: HIGH FIDELITY, c/o. McGraw Hill 
Publishing Co., Ltd., 95 Farringdon 
London, E.CA4 

Please enter my subscription to HIGH 
FIDELITY for one year (12 issues). I 
enclose £2.5.0 in full payment—including 
postage from the U.S. 


St., 
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OLYMPUS RECORDS 


For the firsts OLYMPUS L.P. A 
precious Centenary souvenir of one 
of the greatest sopranos of all time; 


DAME NELLIE MELBA 
born May 1859 
Traviata: Ah fors’ e lui 
. . Sempre libera. Rigoletto: 
Caro nome. Lucia di Lammer- 
moor: Mad scene. Hamlet: Mad 
scene. Romeo and Juliette: Valse 
air. Faust: Jewel song. Boheme: 
Mi chiamano Mimi, Love duet, w. 
Caruso. Addio di Mimi. ‘Si mes 
vers avient des ailes’ (Hahn). 
Price: 39/9. 






ORL208 


Already released. E.P.’s at 15/11 ea. 
ORE201 


DELMAS, bass: Huguenots, 
Faust, and Patrie scenes. 
MAUREL: 
Otello, Falstaff, Don Giovanni and 
‘Ninon’. 


ORE203 LITVINWNE, soprano: 


Africaine, Aida, Cavalleria, Lohen- 
grin. 


ORE204 STORCHIO, soprano: Pas- 


quate, Fra Diavolo, Linda di 
Chamounix, 
ORE205 SCAREMBERG, tener: 


Romeo, Mignon, Si j’etais Roi, 
Reine de Saba. 
ORF206 BONCI, tenor: Celeste 


Aida, Traviata, Luisa Miller: scene. 


ORE207 KRUSCENISKI, s.: Adriana 


Lecouvreur, Wally, and ‘Lasciali 
dir’. 


OLYMPUS RECORDS are obtainable from 
all Record Shops; 
Trade and Public are invited to write to: 


OLYMPUS RECORDS Ltd. 


in case of difficulty 


5 LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
LONDON, E.C.4. 


(MINcing Lane 6610) 
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THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF OPERA 


Principals: 


JOAN CROSS, C.B.E. 


ANNE WOOD 


Musical Director: PETER GELLHORN 


Staff includes: 
VILEM TAUSKY, ANTHONY BESCH, JANI STRASSER, BRIAN WAY 


FULL TRAINING FOR THE OPERA STAGE 
FOR SINGERS 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR 
STUDENT CONDUCTORS AND PRODUCERS 


Limited number of scholarships and bursaries available for 1959/60. 


Full particulars from: 
THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF OPERA LTD., 
Morley College, 61 Westminster Bridge Road, London, S.E.1. 
Tel.: WATerloo 4424, 








NEW ROYAL THEATRE 
ALBERT ROAD 
BOURNEMOUTH 


LONDON 
OPERA ENSEMBLE 


EDITH JOYCE (soprano) 
ROBERT PEARSON (tenor) 
ALAN PEARSON (baritone) 
GERALD WRAGG (piano) 


DURING THE SUMMER SEASON. 
Every evening at 8 p.m. (incl. Sundays) 








Handbills available on request from 

Theatre, giving details of the three com- 

plete changes of programme per week. 

TICKETS: 6/6, 5/6, 4/6, 3/6, at Box 
Office (TEL: 26242). 








Orpington Civic Hall 
(adjoining Orpington Station) 


(30 mins. from Victoria or Charing X 
Stations ) 


THE KENTISH OPERA GROUP 


Conductor: Audrey Langford 
presents 


July 23rd and 24th, at 7.45 p.m. 


THE NIGHT BELL 
( Donizetti ) 


THE DEVIL TAKE HER 
(Arthur Benjamin) 


MOONFLOWERS 
(Richard Arnell) 


(World Premiére) 
Producer: Ande Anderson 
July 22nd and 25th, at 7.45 p.m. 
THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO 
( Mozart) 
Producer: Dennis Maunder 


TICKETS: 10/6, 8/-, 6/-, 4/-. 
Box Office: RAV 6239. 
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SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE PRESENT 


‘Die Fledermaus 














(THE BAT) 








Photo: Derek Allen 
THE SADLER’S WELLS OPERA COMPANY AND ORCHESTRA 
conducted by VILEM TAUSKY 
JOHN HEDDLE NASH - ALEXANDER YOUNG 
VICTORIA ELLIOTT - MARION STUDHOLME 
ROWLAND JONES - FREDERICK SHARP 


ANNA POLLAK 
CLP1272 


Highlights of a wonderful evening at the London Coliseum 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE LP 33} r.p.m. RECORD — 


E.M.I. RECORDS LTD., 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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Comment 


Congratulations to the London County Council for its acceptance 
of the Report of the Committee of Inquiry set up in October last year 
to look into the question of the future of Sadler’s Wells! And congratu- 
lations to the Committee for recommending to the Council that they 
should make an annual grant of £35,000 to Sadler’s Wells, for an initial 
period of three years, with an extra £15,000 in the first instance for 
maintenance and improvements, all of which recommendations have 
been accepted by the London County Council. Thus at last a Municipal 
authority in this country has taken a first step in subsidising a muni- 
cipal opera house, as distinct from the state subsidising a national opera 
house ; and Londoners, like the citizens of Hamburg, Berlin and countless 
other German cities, are contributing directly towards the upkeep of their 
own opera house. 

Sir Isaac Hayward, Leader of the London County Council, in his 
opening speech to the press conference on June 11 at which this news 
was announced, said: 

“Now I would like to take these few minutes to tell you why the 
Council is concerned with the maintenance of Sadler’s Wells as an Opera 
House and why it is being recommended to contribute to its physical 
improvement, and the expansion of the cultural service which it gives 
London. 

‘First I would like to correct two misconceptions sometimes held 
about the London County Council. The first is that it is something 
separate and apart from the people of London. This is not so. London 
County Councillors are Londoners first and Councillors afterwards. This 
is a provision of our constitution. The other misconception is that the 
London County Council is an all-powerful body which can spend the 
ratepayers’ money in any way it wishes. This again is not so; the 
Council’s functions are defined by Acts of Parliament. There are things 
which it must do and others which it may do, and the Committee of 
Inquiry were asked to consider whether Sadler’s Wells was a case in 
which the Council would be justified in exercising its power to contribute 
to the funds of a body rendering cultural service to the people of 
London. As you know the Committee’s answer is an emphatic “Yes”.’ 

Unfortunately there is not enough space this month even to sum- 
marise the Report, which is a model of what a report of this nature 
should be. For this, and the speed with which the committee published its 
findings, operagoers must be most grateful. The members of the com- 
mittee were Sir Frederic Hooper (chairman), Sir Adrian Boult, Lady 
Fermoy, Lord Latham, and our associate editor, Mr Philip Hope- 
Wallace; the secretary was Mr J. E. d’E. Paul, clerk of the Council’s 
Department, whose experienced hand can be seen in the report. As this 
costs only 6d. (postage extra), and can easily be obtained from the 
Information Bureau at County Hall, London, we would urge all our 
readers who are interested in the London opera scene to purchase it. 

One conclusion in the report we would like to question however. 
That Covent Garden and Sadler’s Wells attract separate publics. Is this 
really the case? Perhaps our readers can enlighten us. 
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The Teatro Apollo, Rome, on March 22, 1882; the final scene of 
‘Il Duca d’Alba’ 


An Introduction to ‘ Il Duea d’ Alba’ 


by Jeremy Commons 


In 1573, when Spain was trying to impose the Inquisition on the 
Netherlands, the Governor, the Duke of Alba, sent two of the resisting 
stadtholders, Count Egmont and Count Horn, to the scaffold. History 
tells us that Count Egmont left eleven destitute children, but Romance— 
in the form of Donizetti’s posthumous opera, // Duca d’ Alba (to give it 
its Italian as opposed to its French title)—tells of only one daughter, 
Amelia, who lived in the implacable hope of avenging her father’s death. 
Common hatred of the Duke of Alba introduced her to a young Flemish 
patriot, Marcello of Bruges. They fell in love, but she was led to suspect 
his integrity when their conspiracy was discovered and he alone went 
free. And when he interceded with the Duke of Alba on behalf of the 
conspirators, they were all spared—unexpected clemency that more than 
ever convinced her that he was a traitor to their cause. She rejected him, 
even when he revealed the reason for his sudden favour: the Duke had 
recognized him as his long-lost son. Torn between former patriotic 
fervour and present filial duty, Marcello looks to his father’s recall to 
Spain as the only way out of his intolerable position. But on the day of 
departure, he catches sight of Amelia approaching through the crowd. 
He sees her raise a dagger against his father—he throws himself between 
them—and falls, mortally wounded. ‘I have defended my father: Amelia 
has avenged hers.’ 
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That is the story of the opera that was chosen to open this 
year’s Spoleto Festival on June 11. It was the first time it had been 
produced since 1886, and its revival—whether it brings it back to popular 
favour or not—gives new life to an old argument: is it just to the 
memory and reputation of the composer to perform it? Can it, strictly 
speaking, be presented as his work at all? For when it was produced for 
the first time in 1882, it contained music not by one single composer, but 
by two and even perhaps by three. The melodies are the work of one 
man; much of the orchestration the work of another. Some of the music 
dates from as early as 1828, some from as late as 1882. 


It was originally composed for the Paris Opéra. The subject was 
suggested by the manager, Duponchel, in 1838 ; the libretto was designed 
by Eugéne Scribe and written in coliaboration with Duveyrier; and in 
May 1839 Donizetti wrote that he had begun work on the music. But 
there were delays and difficulties: Duponchel resigned from the Opéra, 
and his successor did not like the subject ; rumour reported that the prima 
donna refused to sing her part. Several years passed, by which time 
Donizetti objected that the company was no longer suited to the vocal 
distribution. Court cases brought production no closer, and when in 1845 
Duponchel finally returned to the Opéra, it was too late. The creative 
life of Gaetano Donizetti was over. ‘It irks me that I cannot work,’ he 
wrote in August that year, ‘but they say it makes my head burn too much. 
. . . My nerves are on edge every time I write. . . . Patience: the grave! 
Then all is over!’ After two years in French asylums he was carried 
home to Italy, to his native town of Bergamo, and there he died on 
April 8, 1848. 

But Scribe and Duponchel still wished to produce the opera. They 
both believed that Donizetti had finished it; in fact a letter survives in 
which he wrote: ‘il Duca d’Alba . . . é gia fatta’—already finished. So, 
in his own mind, it probably was. For he was not a methodical composer 
who wrote and orchestrated item by item; he dealt in rapid ideas, often 
sketching out a whole opera—vocal lines, bass, and prominent details of 
solo instrumentation—(by which time it was as good as finished, as far as 
he was concerned) before even beginning the more routine task of filling 
in the orchestral texture. This had been his method in J] Duca d’Alba: 
when the manuscript was examined in Bergamo after his death, it was 
found to be incomplete and only half orchestrated. All idea of mounting 
it in Paris was abandoned, and silence settled over its unheard pages. 


Silence until 1875, when Donizetti’s corpse was exhumed from the 
public cemetery at Bergamo and reinterred with pomp and ceremony in 
the church of S. Maria Maggiore. To celebrate the occasion, it was again 
asked whether // Duca d’Alba could not be performed. Three musicians 
examined the manuscript, and returned a negative conclusion. 

Silence until 1881, by which time the manuscript had been bought 
by the publishing house of Lucca, the libretto translated into faithful if 
contorted Italian, and Matteo Salvi, an ex-pupil and friend of Donizetti, 
engaged to compose the missing parts. J] Duca d’Alba was announced 
for production. 

Controversy, contradiction and diatribe swept the press. The argu- 
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Carlo Ferrario’s set for Act 1 of ‘Il Duca d’Alba’ ; Rome, 1882 


ment waxed so hot that Signora Lucca sought expert advice. She laid the 
manuscript before the Conservatorium of Music in Milan, and agreed to 
abide by its decision. A commission, consisting of Bazzini, Dominiceti 
and Ponchielli, declared that the opera—was presentable. 


This is what they found: 

Two brief musical ideas in place of a prelude. 

Acts 1 and 2: almost complete, lacking only some unimportant 
dances, recitatives, and short passages of orchestration. 

Acts 3 and 4: a total absence of orchestration beyond the bass and 
a few solo entries. Act 3 had its vocal lines almost intact, but Act 4 was 
seriously incomplete. Donizetti himself had transferred the tenor aria, 
‘Spirto gentil’, to the score of La Favorita; only a duet and an arioso 
remained, together with the bare phrase on which the scene of Marcello’s 
death was to have been constructed. 

Salvi dedicated himself to the task. So painstaking was he that the 
opera was not ready until March 22, 1882, when it was at last produced 
at the Apollo Theatre in Rome, with the Spanish tenor Julian Gayarré 
as Marcello, Bruschi-Chiatti as Amelia, Giraldoni as the Duke, and 
Silvestri as Amelia’s tutor Daniele. A gala evening: the Queen of Italy 
led the applause ; the social and musical world vied with each other to 
gain admission ; 1] Duca d’ Alba was a brilliant success. 

A brilliant success, but a short one. The press was sharply divided ; 
less than a month later the opera failed miserably in Naples, and its life 
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Julian Gayarré, the Marcello of 
the first performance of ‘Il Duca 
d’ Alba’ 


was virtually over. A _ successful 
production in Bergamo failed to 
re-establish it, and four years later 
it disappeared from the Italian 
stage. An Italian radio perform- 
ance, several years ago, was the 
first indication in some _ seventy 
years that there might be palatable 
wine in this old bottle yet. 

Quite apart from the merits 
or demerits of the music, the suc- 
cess of the first performance was 
in great measure due to the excite- 
ment of the occasion, to the sing- 
ing of Gayarré, famous in his day 
as an interpreter of Donizetti, and to the libretto. 

Scribe claims a lion’s share of the credit. His stagecraft is superior 
to anything Donizetti was accustomed to find in Italian libretti. There is 
pageantry, colour, variety and suspense. Whereas most of Scribe’s grand 
operas were in five acts, this is in four, and gains from the brevity. One 
climax follows hard on another, without intervention of irrelevant ballets 
or meaningless marches. Donizetti, who all his life had been working 
towards a manner of writing both swift and sparse, had truly found his 
match. 

Scribe knew how to begin well: the setting is immediately established 
in the Spaniards’ chorus in praise of their homeland, punctuated by 
pianissimo Flemish curses ; and the attitudes and functions of the charac- 
ters are made vividly clear by their entries: Amelia, for instance, dressed 
all in black, enters the festive Grande Place at Brussels, asks for the spot 
where her father was executed, kneels and declares: ‘Father, I will avenge 
you! I swear it to God!’ Exaggerated, but effective. Donizetti also plays 
his part in gaining the effect by labelling each character—Amelia, Mar- 
cello and the Duke—with a striking orchestral melody that returns each 
time he or she appears. Thus the Duke is first introduced by a deceptively 
soft staccato theme as he crosses the stage unseen in a closed litter. Then 
at the very moment when Amelia has roused the populace to revolutionary 
pitch, he appears unarmed on the steps of the Town Hall; still he is 
allowed no utterance, but his theme reappears in the orchestra, and the 
crowd melts away before his gaze. 

Scribe also gains over his Italian contemporaries by his freer scene- 
construction. Whereas Italian librettists still clung to the cavatina-cabaletta 
form, manipulating their scenes to fit it, Scribe goes far towards adapting 
form to fit situation: he keeps basic patterns, but varies them continually 
as in Amelia’s first patriotic aria, where, following his lead, Donizetti 
writes a vivace which is in fact the complement of an earlier maestoso, 
but which comes to the ear as a recurring climax in a scene of ever- 
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changing movements. Nor does Scribe hesitate to drive home the point of 
a scene in extra lines added at the end, when the final section is over, a 
device which the Italians do not appear to have used for another ten years. 
The first act, for example, ends with the Duke’s forbidding Marcello to 
enter the house of Daniele ; the fast section expresses Marcello’s indigna- 
tion, and then, in three extra lines, the whole situation is summed up and 
translated into visual terms. ‘I'll curb your wilful folly!’ sings the Duke. 
“You shall not cross that threshold! . . . It is forbidden by the Duke of 
Alba’—and as Marcello lifts the knocker—‘The worse for you!’ 

Yet Scribe’s faults are there, too. He can give little interest to the 
characters; even the laws of probability are sometimes infringed. The 
libretto, believe it or not, ends with the Duke leaving the corpse of his 
son on the wharf, and sailing away to a mariners’ chorus. And Salvi, 
though he replaced the chorus with lines in which the Spanish sing 
‘Honour to the noble champion of Spain’, and the Flemish—rather more 
relevantly—'It is the hand of God’, gained little beyond brevity. Or again, 
in Act 2, the conspirators meet by night in Daniele’s brewery. When the 
guard surprises them, Scribe intended them to hide their arms in beer- 
barrels, and repeat the workmen’s chorus, ‘Liquor che inganna’, in feigned 
overtime. Donizetti more convincingly followed the arrival of the guard 
with immediate arrest. 

Donizetti’s work is full of good ideas, and were it not for the 
inevitable diversity of style between his music and Salvi’s (despite the 
latter’s endeavours to adapt his style) J] Duca d’Alba would rank with 
his best operas. As it stands, however, the most conspicuous parts are 
those composed last: Salvi’s tenor romance ‘Angelo casto e bel’, and the 
prelude that precedes it (sometimes attributed to Dominiceti). All the 
preludes—the parts where Salvi was working most freely—stand out for 
their more modern style. By comparison, one or two of Donizetti’s own 
numbers jar, especially the Duke’s aria in Act 3, which was not written 
for the occasion, but transferred with considerable modifications from 
his earlier opera, J] Paria (January, 1829). In this he did not do himself 
justice: J] Paria was an interesting failure, so interesting that Donizetti 
said he would not give up a single note in exchange for the whole of his 
next opera, the successful Castello di Kenilworth. But if it is to be heard, 
it deserves to be heard whole ; no one benefits from the inclusion of one 
uprooted aria in J] Duca d’ Alba. The styles are too diverse. The cabaletta 
(not from JI Paria, but also early in style) was understandably omitted 
when the opera was performed. 

For Acts 1 and 2 this opera deserves to be heard. They introduce us 
—all too briefly—to a Donizetti we would gladly know better. Nowhere 
else does he attach recurring themes to characters with such effect, 
nowhere else does he write with such freedom of form as in Amelia’s 
first aria. The melodies are closely bound to the sense of the words, yet it 
cannot be said (as it can of some of his later music) that dramatic 
expression has obscured spontaneous lyricism: the love duet for Marcello 
and Amelia, to take but one example, ranks beside that from Lucia di 
Lammermoor. 

Donizetti was always a master of the ensemble; here he is at his 
most mature. Act 2 is particularly rich. Best of all, perhaps, is the 
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The closing scene of ‘Il Duca d’ Alba’ ; Rome, 1882 


Terzettino della Ronda, a model of proportion and expression. The watch 
is going its rounds in the street; as the sounds approach, pass and die 
away, Amelia, Marcello and Daniele, within doors, whisper to each other 
in an awed pianissimo that expands only at the very end into a cadence 
of thanksgiving. The basic idea is to be found in the libretto, but it was 
Donizetti who freely turned four lines of verse into an ensemble. 


The revival of /] Duca d’ Alba will certainly lead to comparisons with 
Verdi’s operas. They will not be fortuitous. For the similarities run deep, 
far deeper than the modernity of Salvi’s scoring, far deeper than the 
theme of patriotism. For both composers set the same story. When Verdi 
wrote I Vespri Siciliani, Scribe presented him, all unwitting, with the 
same libretto—or, to be more precise, with the same story, rewritten, 
expanded into five acts, with a new ending, and the setting transferred 
from the Netherlands to Sicily. The critics of 1882 were by no means 
agreed as to which was the better setting, and it is a question that must 
face us again this year at Spoleto. Donizetti was by far the lesser genius, 
but it was he who started with the handicap in his favour. The fast- 
moving libretto of J] Duca d’Alba was cut to his measure as a musician, 
whereas I Vespri Siciliani, written in 1855 when Scribe had settled into 
the more pompous pattern of Meyerbeerian opera, is weighed down by 
its sheer bulk of five interminable acts. 


Hintlesham Festival. This year’s production will be //] Turco in Italia with 
Norma Morgan, Edna Graham, Susan Challis, Andrew Gold, Francis Loring, 
Martin Lawrence and Ernest Frank. The conductor will be Jan Cervenka, the 
producer Richard Plusser. The dates of the performances are July 16, 17, 18. 
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Summer Festivals: 1 
HANDEL AT HALLE 


For several years English Handel enthusiasts have visited the festival 
given annually at the composer’s birth-town of Halle, and readers of 
OPERA may remember the article contributed by Roger Fiske on the 
Handel operas performed in the festival of 1956. In this bicentenary year 
the Handel-Festwoche was organized, not by the local authorities, but 
by the Handel Committee of the German Democratic Republic, and the 
proceedings took on an international aspect through the participation of 
orchestras, choirs and soloists from Russia, Czechoslovakia, France, Italy 
and England, our own country being represented by the Deal and Walmer 
Handel Society and the Alfred Deller Sextet. Musicologists from many 
countries were guests of the Handel Committee and took part in the 
morning conferences, reading papers on subjects that varied from the 
watermarks in Handel’s manuscripts (Dr Hudson of Newcastle) to 
Handel on the Swedish stage (Dr Englander of Uppsala). The main 
musical fare consisted of five oratorios and four operas, though during 
the nine days of the festival there were twice that number of musical 
events, not counting the short morning concerts that preceded the con- 
ferences. Strangely enough one experienced no feeling of surfeit: Handel 
himself had the reputation of being a great trencherman, and the present 
writer found no difficulty in swallowing the gargantuan musical banquet 
at Halle’s festival. 


The Theater des Friedens, where all the operas and some of the 
oratorio performances were given, stands imposingly on high ground only 
a few minutes’ walk from the Marktplatz where Handel’s statue was 
erected a hundred years ago. It is flanked by the wide avenue of the 
Universitat-Ring, while in front gently sloping gardens with an ornamen- 
tal pool and fountains lead down to a busy thoroughfare some hundred 
yards below. This solid stone building with its paliadian entrance conceals 
a handsomely designed modern interior planned with such an eye for 
detail that each seat in the auditorium (which holds an audience of 
roughly a thousand) has its own numbered coat-hanger in the adjoining 
cloakrooms. The auditorium itself appears as a wood-encased, funnel- 
shaped shell narrowing without proscenium to the stage. The acoustics 
are remarkably good, and there is a perfect view of the stage from every 
seat. 

Behind the scenes everything is thoroughly up-to-date, with an 
elaborate switchboard for communication with every part of the theatre 
including all the dressing-rooms, a revolving stage, .excellent lighting 
apparatus including projectors, and an extra thick curtain to deaden any 
noise of scene-shifting. There are large rehearsal rooms for orchestra, 
ballet dancers and actors (the normal repertory includes plays as well as 
opera and operetta), and the ample wardrobe contains some 6,000 to 
8.000 costumes. The total staff, including orchestra, chorus, dancers, 
actors, together with stage, front-of-the-house and administration, num- 


bers nearly 500 in all. 
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From the above description of the theatrical resources of the 
Theater des Friedens it will be evident that there is nothing makeshift 
about the productions of Handel’s operas there. These productions, 
largely the work of Heinz Riickert, are realistic rather than ‘period’, and 
the original libretti have been freely adapted and translated so as to have 
dramatic meaning for an audience of today. Eighteenth-century Italian 
opera has been described as a ‘concert in costume’, and in those days few 
people bothered about the plots or even listened attentively to the recita- 
tives. The contrary is the case at Halle today, where stage action and 
production effects keep the dramatic action constantly on the move. Even 
in that dramatically static musical form, the da capo aria, the producer 
somehow manages to suggest a sense of forward movement, and the 
distinction between the dramatic functions of recitative and aria seems 
to have been largely abolished. Stylistically some of these methods of 
production are open to criticism. Stage business is often introduced 
merely for the purpose of keeping the interest from flagging, while with 
the object of increasing dramatic tension singers often have to undertake 
an aria from a prostrate position or else grappling with a colleague in 
an all-in wrestling hold. Nevertheless in total effect there is no doubt that 
by these means the interest of the audience is always sustained, while the 
remarkably clear diction of the singers ensures that the dramatic implica- 
tions of Handel’s music are always understood. 


The initiator in 1952 of the present series of Handel festivals at 
Halle is the conductor Horst-Tanu Margraf, who has been musically 
responsible for the revival of no less than eleven of Handel’s operas. He 
has evidently given much thought to the problem of reconstructing 
Handelian orchestral sound, and his orchestra included among its soloists 
a viola d’amore, viola da gamba, alto flute, three oboi d’amore, harp 
and what appeared to be a consort of theorbo-lutes. The discreet use of 
the latter instruments added lightness and colour to the musical texture 
and offset the conductor’s tendency towards deliberate tempi and lack of 
concern regarding ornamentation. Occasionally, however, an unduly 
romantic sound was introduced by the use of harp or divisi cellos in the 
recitatives, and this was the more disconcerting on account of the 
normally authentic quality of the orchestral tone. 


The standard of singing was variable, and in general concentrated 
on dramatic expression rather than on a bel canto style. The parts 
originally written for male castrati were, as usual in Germany, given to 
baritones or tenors who were mostly unable to deal adequately, at least 
to English ears, with florid passages. In Germany, though, the intrusive 
‘ho, ho’ seems to be an accepted and acceptable vocal technique, and no 
surprise is shown when a singer indulges in what often sounds like a 
paroxysm of toneless mirth. In the recitatives, also, so much attention is 
paid to dramatic expressiveness that the flow of the music is often 
arrested for stage ‘business’, and the continuo instruments find themselves 
with one foot, as it were, poised in the air. 


Opposite: the first scene of ‘Giulio Cesare’ at Halle. Design by Rolf Dége 
Gerhard Starnberger 
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Of the four operas given during the festival there is little doubt that 
Poro was the most successful. Originally revived in June, 1956, it has 
already sustained some fifty performances and can certainly be considered 
a repertory opera at Halle. The reasons for its success are obvious. The 
music is consistently beautiful, the exotic Indian settings (it is based on 
Metastasio’s Alessandro nell'Indie) are a constant delight to the eye, 
while the two principal characters, the Poro of Giinther Leib and the 
Mahamaya of Philine Fischer, could scarcely be bettered. Giinther Leib, 
indeed, provided an almost convincing argument for a baritone singing a 
part originally written for a castrato ; his florid passages were admirably 
executed and his mezza voce singing was most moving. Philine Fischer 
has the great advantage of always looking the part she plays, of being a 
born actress and of bringing an attractively youthful zest to everything 
that she sings. The stalwart Hellmuth Kaphahn gave solidity to the 
Indian commander Gandharta, while Werner Enders made an interesting 
Alexander, though his portrayal sometimes verged on caricature. 

The opening opera of the festival was Admeto, which had originally 
been revived the previous December. Musically it is a less even work 
than Poro, though there are some inspired moments such as the sym- 
phony that illustrates the descent of Hercules to hell to recover Alcestis. 
The production also was stylistically uneven, Hellmuth Kaphahn’s Hercules 
being at times reminiscent of Hunding, while Philine Fischer as Antigone 
was a somewhat Mozartian finta giardiniera. Bruno Aderhold in the title 
role had some difficulty with his florid airs and also had the disadvantage 
of having to play his whole first scene either recumbent on his sick-bed, 
or else staggering around apparently clutching his bedclothes. The stage 
settings were not always convincing, especially the curtain-pole with its 
piece of canvas curtain that dominated the foreground of the opening 
scene. 

Giulio Cesare, staged by Wolfgang Gubisch, had been originally 
produced a month before the festival, and despite its scenic attractions 
it was possibly the least satisfactory of the operas performed. The inevit- 
able waits between its fifteen scenes became wearisome, while neither the 
Cleopatra of Margarete Herzberg nor the Caesar of Kurt Hiibenthal were 
vocally outstanding, though some of Hiibenthal’s mezza-voce singing was 
excellent. Both, however, were good actors, and the production and 
staging were most effective. Mention must be made of the clever casting 
of Siegfried Joachim as the young Sextus, the fine study of Ptolemy 
by Heinrich Schramm and the sympathetic Cornelia of Ruth Schob-Lipka. 

Heinrich Riickert was responsible for the Deutsche Staatsoper’s 
production of Ariodante, which was also conducted by Horst-Tanu 
Margraf. This opera, originally given at Covent Garden during Handel’s 
association with John Rich, has a Scottish plot (with a heroine who has 
a mad scene) and ballet music composed for the French danseuse Mlle 
Sallé. An outstanding performance was given by Jutta Vulpius as 
Ginevra, and she was well supported by Gerhard Unger as Ariodante 
and Martin Ritmann as Lurcanio. The opera got off.to an excellent start 
and much of the scenery and production was most effective. But no 
Handel opera should last for over four hours, and it was well after 
midnight before the curtain came down on the final scene. 
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Jutta Vulpius and Kurt Rehm 
in ‘Ariodante’ 


Above: the fourth scene of 
‘Ariodante’, with Jutta Vul- 
pius and Gerhard Unger 


Below: ‘Poro’ — Philine 
Fischer as Mahamaya and 


Giinther Leib as Poro 














A last word must be said about the hospitality of the Handel 
Committee of the German Democratic Republic, of the welcome given 
us by the people of Halle, and of the whole atmosphere of international 
friendship in which the festival was held. It was typical that in the 
evening, after the opera or oratorio was finished, a room was set aside 
for us in Halles excellent restaurant, the Leipziger Turm. Here, with our 
colleagues from many other nations, we would meet, amongst others, 
Philine Fischer and her violinist husband, and of our hosts, Professor 
Siegmund-Schultze and his charming wife who did so much to make the 
English visitors’ stay in Halle a happy one, Konrad Sasse, the Curator 
of the Handel Museum, and the young interpreters from the University 
who during the day had broken down the language barrier for us. A 
treasured souvenir of these often after-midnight parties is a much-auto- 
graphed menu of the Leipziger Turm, specially written in German, 
Russian and English. It is a magnificent menu, including such delicacies 
as ‘Glutton fritters’, but none of us had the courage to sample the dish 
described in English as ‘12 edible snails, over baked’. Julian Herbage 


GLYNDEBOURNE 
Der Rosenkavalier (June 3) 

Not having been able to attend the first performance of the season, 
I can only assume that in the intervening days, attempts were made to 
adjust the balance between stage and orchestra, and that by the third 
performance everyone was more relaxed and at the top of their form. 
I would certainly not equate the performance I saw and heard with what 
I had read about the first night elsewhere. In a word this was the most 
enjoyable Rosenkavalier in my experience, which, may I hasten to add, 
as far as this opera is concerned goes back to the 1930s. Not only was it 
enjoyable, it was the most moving, and completely satisfying production 
of the work I have ever seen. In the past I have criticized much of Carl 
Ebert’s work. This however was the old Ebert of Don Pasquale and 
Macbeth and of the first post-war Glyndebourne seasons. Unfussy, 
inspired by a hundred subtle touches, and faithful to tradition where 
tradition demanded it. 

The work looked superb in what are surely Messel’s best sets for 
Glyndebourne. When I got home I looked up the old pictures of the 
pre-1914 performances in Dresden, Berlin, Vienna and Milan—and there 
it all was. There is no need for designer and producer to be clever and 
different to make a work a success. How elegant and right it was. How 
sensitive and affectionate. And how lucky Ebert is to have such a cast to 
work with. Those characters who in the ordinary performances we see 
of this opera remain just names in the programme and voices on the 
stage, here became living individuals with personalities of their own. 
The vulgar, excitable parvenu Faninal; the fussy almost hysterical old 
hen of a Duenna; the Doctor, the Lawyer, the Police Inspector, the 
Hairdresser—they all were characters, and not caricatures as they can 
so easily become. 

In Régine Crespin we have a very great artist, with whom it was a 
pleasure to make acquaintance. She joins that small select band of 
present-day singers who possess the capacity to move the listener by the 
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DER ROSENKAVALIER 
Comedy for Music in three acts by Richard Strauss; text by Hugo von Hofmannsthal. 
First production at Glyndebourne, May 28, 1959. Producer Carl Ebert; scenery and 
costumes by Oliver Messel. 


Octavian ... os ae ini _ hen an _ ... Elisabeth Séderstrém 
The Feldmarschailin ... aa - aks whe ons os Régine Crespin 
Baron Ochs wen ‘ es wit aes pal ats on a “Oscar Czerwenka 
Valzacchi te pane ia Jn = a” oa oat whe ... John Kentish 
Annina... a nn nae dee a one oe a oad ... Nancy Evans 
A Singer ... aa ; nit im a ose ohe we William McAlpine 
Herr von Paninal | des alia “ee ane aa coe =o ... Willy Ferenz 
Sophie. ses _ el sia ose “Anneliese Rothenberger 
Mistress Marianne Leiumewerin — . nos = oi i Elizabeth Crook 


THE GLYNDEBOURNE FESTIVAL CHORUS 
Chorus Master: Peter Gellhorn 

THE ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Conductor: Leopold Ludwig 











warmth and sincerity of their performance. Her voice was capable of 
every shade of vocal colour and inflection. The Act 1 monologue was a 
thing of beauty, but it was the tenderness of the ensuing scene with 
Octavian that brought tears to the eyes. The imperiousness of her 
bearing and her authority when she reminded Ochs of his position and 
then dismissed him in the last act, were excellent. Her little scene with 
Sophie displayed the Marschallin’s kindness and humanity so well, that 
for the first time Octavian’s words, ‘Maria Therese! How good you are’, 
really made sense. Other than Callas, I have never seen a soprano who 
uses her beautiful hands to such effect. 

Elisabeth Séderstrém is a soprano Octavian. I prefer a darker voice, 
and a warmer personality. But should one grumble when the role is so 
perfectly acted as it was here, and when an Octavian really looks his 
age? Miss Rothenberger’s Sophie was adorable. She was truly the 
daughter of a central-European nouveau riche. In behaviour, in all she 
did one could not want a better Sophie than this. I will never forget her 
in the first conversation with Octavian turning to her Duenna (excellent 
little study from Elizabeth Crook) for permission and approval of what 
she could and could not say. The voice is bright and excellently managed 
—if not with the silver streak that we know from Elisabeth Schumann’s 
records. 

Oskar Czerwenka’s Ochs was capital. Here was the Fielding-like 
rustic nobleman, and again his age was right. I have heard people 
criticize him for being too coarse, but surely the country rustic with the 
nobleman’s title, who recounts how he enjoys having the girls from 
Bohemia come to his estate in June, July and August; and how he 
keeps two or three in the house until November ; and then goes into even 
more earthy details of his methods with young girls (this passage was 
cut, incidentally, as is often the case!), would be coarse and rather vulgar. 
Czerwenka was a lovable young roué. The voice is not quite big enough 
or round enough ; but he sang with great gusto, and a Viennese accent. 

The smaller roles have already been mentioned from the dramatic 
point of view. With the exception of William McAlpine’s Italian Singer, 
and Miss Crook’s Duenna, they could however have been rather better 
sung. But again they were so much part of the production, that it is 
really unfair to grumble. 
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Régine Crespin as 
the Marschallin, 
Elisabeth Séder- 
strom as Octavian 
in a scene from 
the last part of 
Act 1 


The Glyndebourne 


* Rosenkavalier ’ 


Octavian (Elisabeth Séderstrém) confronts 
Baron Ochs (Oscar Czerwemka), while 
Sophie (Anneliese Rothenberger) looks on 


Régine Crespin as the Marschallin in Act 3 


Guy Gravett 





Guy Gravett 
‘Der Rosenkavalier’ at Glyndebourne. The Presentation of the Rose, 
Act 2. Elisabeth Séderstr6m as Octavian, Anneliese Rothenberger as 
Sophie 


The full Rosenkavalier orchestra is nearly 100 plus a stage band. 
Glyndebourne cannot accommodate all these and in any case Strauss 
gave authority for the strings to be reduced. But I did miss the full lush- 
ness of sound that one really expects; and good and idiomatic as 
Leopold Ludwig’s reading was, it was lacking in poetry and tenderness to 


match what was happening on the stage. As one knows from Covent 
Garden, it takes several years before an orchestra really gets Rosen- 
kavalier into its blood, and Glyndebourne unfortunately does not have a 
Kleiber or Kempe for its Strauss. If only Busch had been alive and could 
have joined Ebert in this Rosenkavalier! H.D.R. 


Idomeneo (May 29). It is largely thanks to Glyndebourne that we 
have been enabled to recognize Idomeneo as one of Mozart’s greatest 
dramatic masterpieces. Britain’s first professional production was given 
there as late as 1951, incredible as it now seems, and the work has so 
far shown no signs of permanently disappearing from the repertory. 

Oliver Messel’s sets and dresses for the work are now famous. It 
is, certainly, impossible to imagine a more beautiful stage picture in this 
style that he gives us: every detail is exquisitely related to a carefully 
planned general design in which subtle proportion of colour plays as 
satisfying a part as the line which Ebert’s production skilfully takes up 
and makes plastic. While breathlessly admiring this, I must nevertheless 
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risk being churlish, and certainly differ from general opinion, in suggesting 
that Idomeneo is rather more than this apotheosis of the baroque. 
Stylistically it is possibly Mozart’s most complex work. French and 
Italian influence clash and, miraculously, mingle and ferment; opera 
seria is present, if on its deathbed, and yet we glimpse the birth of 
music drama. ‘It is a deeply characteristic Mozartian secret how such 
directly opposed forces can not merely be reconciled but set to work in 
the creation of a masterpiece bearing its own unified and unmistakable 
character, untainted by contrivance for all the practical difficulties that 
beset its composition. Dent wisely points to the ‘monumental strength 
and white heat of passion that we find in this early work of Mozart’s 
and shall never find again’. It is true that Mozart never allowed even the 
driving elemental forces of Jdomeneo to shatter classical perfection of 
form; but, pausing only at such moments as ‘Zeffiretti lusinghieri’, the 
music seems to struggle against a representation of such unshaken 
elegance as Messel’s. 

Richard Lewis was again Idomeneo, and though he phrased as 
smoothly as ever, his voice was not in good estate—a heavy season 
coupled, I understand, with a cold had taken its toll. William McAlpine, 
at his best in a smaller house when he is not compelled to sacrifice 
elegance of tone to a powerful ring, was an excellent Idamante. The role 
of Ilia is different from either of these. It can be sensed developing under 
Mozart’s hand as events quicken around her; and though Sylvia Stahl- 
man’s small tone was sweet and stylishly used, her Ilia scarcely moved 
from forlorn girl to the queenhood we feel at the end she has won. 
Angela Vercelli, with a less seductive tone, did not gain control of her 
part—here I think the nature of the décor was a restraining influence— 
until the end, when in her exit aria she suddenly took the music between 
her teeth and showed us Elettra’s full tragic frenzy. The triumph of the 
evening was reserved for Peter Gellhorn’s chorus, who sang without 
exception superbly—gentle and immaculately controlled in ‘Placido é il 
mar’, then thunderous in the succeeding outburst. Scarcely. less fine was 
the playing of the R.P.O. under John Pritchard. One small point in 
Ebert’s production intrigued me—he goes back to Varesco in making 
Idomeneo enter crawling up the rocks, a stroke which Mozart and his 
designer Quaglio rejected as undignified. For once it was the tiresome 
old Abbé who was ahead of his time. J.W. 





List of Carl Ebert Productions in 
Berlin and Glyndebourne 


Berlin 1931-3 

Macbeth with Onegin/Bindernagel, Reinmar, Tappolet, Noort; conductor 
Stiedry; designer Liiddecke. 

Soldaten (Gurlitt) (premiére) with Landwehr, Gura, Ammerling, Gutman, 
Reinmar, Gonszar, Pechner, Hiisch; conductor Breisach; designer Reinking. 
Die Biirgschaft (Weill) (premiére) with Miller, Eisinger, Reinmar, Rode, 
Talén, Noort, Gombert, Gonszar, Kandl; conductor Stiedry; designer Neher. 
Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, with Perras, Eisinger, Fidesser, Gombert, 
Kandl; conductor Breisach; designer Reinking. 
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Un Ballo in Maschera with Nemeth, Onegin, Berger, Von Pataky, Reinmar, 
Gonszar, Destal; conductor Busch; designer Neher. 
Der Freischiitz with Friedrich, Berger, Fidesser, Rode, Andrésen, Hiisch, 
Gonszar; conductor Stiedry; designer Gliese. 

Der fliegende Hollinder with Friedrich/Nemeth, Rode/Destal, Andrésen, 
Burgwinkel, Ludwig; conductor Stiedry; designer Neher. 


Berlin 1954-9 

Nabucco with Goltz/Jungwirt, Wagner/Laude, Rothmiiller/Krukowski, 
Hauser/Haefliger, Van Mill/Greindl/Neralic, Wilhelm; conductor Rother; 
designer Reinking. 

Cosi fan tutte with Griimmer/Exner, Wagner, Otto/Streich, Brauer, Haefliger/ 
Krebs, Greindl/Hoppe; conductor Rother; designer Ponnelle. 

Otello with Griimmer/Exner, Wagner/Dalis, Beirer/Suthaus, Neralic/Herwig; 
conductor Kraus; designer Maximowna. 

Figaro with Griimmer /Exner, Streich, Otto, Dalis; Fischer-Dieskau/Herwig, 
K6éhn/Greindl, Vantin, Hoppe; conductor Lange; designer Ponnelle. 
Idomeneo with Griimmer/Exner, Rysanek/Jungwirt, Haefliger, Krebs, Nissen, 
Alexander, Lang; conductor Rother; designer Reinking. 

Un Ballo in Maschera with Rysanek/Exner, Dalis/Puttar, Otto/Hildebrand, 
diay Fischer-Dieskau/Krukowski; conductor Sawallisch; designer 
Neher. 

Le Comte Ory with Barabas, Otto, Puttar, Haefliger, Kéhn, Krukowski; con- 
ductor Kraus, designer Ponnelle. 

Die Biirgschaft (Weill-revised version) with Dalis, Greindl, Neralic; conductor 
Rother, designer Neher. 

Falstaff with Trétschel/Hoffmann, Klug/Schirmacher, Wagner, Puttar, 
> + -~-—amaceat panna Krukowski, Haefliger; conductor Erede; designer 
Neher. 

Carmen with Vera Little, Griimmer, Konya, Heater; conductor Wallberg; 
designer Otto. 

Medea (Cherubini) with Borkh/Kuchta, Puttar/Wagner, Melander, Suthaus/ 
Konya, Neralic; conductor Gui/Miarzendorfer; designer Reinking. 


Glyndebourne 1934-39 

Figaro with Rautawaara/Markan, Mildmay/Eisinger, Helletsgriiber/Manen/ 
Farell /Radford/Stevens, Henderson/Brownlee, Domgraf-Fassbaender/ Stabile, 
Allin/Stear/Baccaloni; conductor Busch/Oppenheim/Erede; designer Wilson. 
Cosi fan tutte with Souez, Helletsgriiber/Stevens, Eisinger/Menotti, Nash/ 
Del Signore, Domgraf-Fassbaender/Henderson, Bettoni/Brownlee/Baccaloni; 
conductor Busch; designer Wilson. 

Die Zauberfléte with Kocova/Eadie/Lissitshchkina, Rautawaara, Eisinger/ 
Heinemann, Ludwig/Norval, Domgraf-Fassbaender/Henderson, Andrésen/ 
Kipnis/Franklin/Alsen; conductor Busch/Oppenheim; designer Wilson. 

Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail with Eadie/Moore/Perras, Eisinger/Beilke, 
Ludwig/Von Pataky/Starling, Nash, Andrésen/Baccaloni/Alsen; conductor 
Busch /Oppenheim; designer Wilson. 

Don Giovanni with Souez, Helletsgriiber/H. Konetzni/Toros, Mildway/ Farell, 
Von Pataky/Borgioli/Lloyd, Brownlee, Baccaloni, Henderson, Franklin/ 
Walker; conductor Busch/Erede; designer Wilson/Heckroth. 

Macbeth with Schwarz/Grandi, Valentino, Lloyd, Franklin; conductor Busch; 
designer Neher. 

Don Pasquale with Mildmay, Borgioli/Fort, Stabile, Baccaloni; conductor 
Busch; designer Wilson. 


Glyndebourne 1947-58 (including Edinburgh Festival productions) 

Orfeo with Ferrier, Ayars/Vlachopoulos; conductor Stiedry; designer Carl. 
Figaro with Steber/Ebers/ Della Casa/Jurinac/Griimmer/Lorengar/Sutherland, 
Menotti/ Alnar/Troetschel/Warner/Rizzieri/Sciutti, Simionato /Jurinac/ Mac- 
Neil/Bible/ Canne Meijer/Berganza/Veasey, Brownlee/Rothmiiller/Poell/Cala- 
brese/Roux, Tajo/London/Pernerstorfer/Bruscantini/Evans, Brannigan/Wal- 
lace/Szekeley; conductor Susskind/Cellini/Busch/Fricsay/Pritchard/Gui/Sil- 
lem/Schmidt-Isserstedt; designer Gérard/Scott/Messel. 
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Macbeth with Grandi/Dow, Valentino/Rothmiiller, Midgley/Johnston, Tajo/ 
Brannigan/Dalberg; conductor Goldschmidt/Gui; designer Neher. 

Cosi fan tutte with Danco/Jurinac/McKerrow, Zareska/Jurinac/Thebom/ 
Howland /Pollak/Laszlo/Merriman, Gueden/Eisinger/Noni/Quensel / Rizzieri, 
Munteanu/Lewis/ Young/Oncina, Kunz/Rothmiiller/Evans/Bruscantini, Brown- 
lee /Stabile/Bruscantini/Borriello/Ernster/Sardi; conductor Busch/Gui/Oppen- 
heim/ Pritchard; designer Gérard. 

Un Ballo in Maschera with Welitsch/Grandi, Noni, Watson, Picchi/Horne, 
Silveri; conductor Gui/Oppenheim; designer Neher. 

Don Giovanni with Welitsch/Zadek/Harshaw/Jurinac, Carrol/MacNeil/ 
Danco/Jurinac/Amara, Ayars/Gueden/Warner/Alarie/Schlemm, Lewis /Simon- 
eau, Silveri/Petri/Pease/Valdengo, De Taranto/Pernerstorfer/Brannigan/ 
Kusche/Evans, Wallace/Evans/Hemsley, Dargaval/Alan; conductor Busch/ 
Kubelik / Pritchard /Solti/Balkwill; designer Wilson/Piper. 

Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail with Hollweg/Barabas, Noni/Loose/Cantelo, 
Holm/Krebs, Koreh/Ollendorf; conductor Busch/Wallenstein; designer 
Gérard. 

Ariadne auf Naxos (original version) with Zadek, Hollweg, Anders, Malleson; 
conductor Beecham; designer Messel. 

Ariadne auf Naxos (revised version), with Jurinac/Séderstrém/Pilarczyk, 
Dow/Amara, Dobbs/Hollweg/Streich/Coertse/Barabas, Lewis/Lloyd, Brus- 
cantini/Evans/Hemsley; conductor Pritchard; designer Messel. 

Idomeneo with Jurinac/Griimmer, Nilsson /Kinasiewicz/ Vyvyan/Udovic, Lewis, 
Simoneau/Krebs/McAlpine; conductor Busch/Pritchard; designer Messel. 

La Forza del Destino with Wegner, Miller, Poleri, Rothmiiller, Brannigan, 
Dargavel; conductor Busch; designer Hurry. 

La Cenerentola with Gabarain, Cadoni, Noni/de Tarczynska, Oncina, 
Bruscantini, Wallace, Alan; conductor Gui/Pritchard; designer Messel. 
Alceste with Laszlo/Rubio, Lewis, Cameron/Torres/Massard; conductor Gui/ 
Balkwill/Gellhorn; designer Casson. 

The Rake’s Progress with Morison, Merriman/Gabarain/Lane, Lewis, 
Hines/Rothmiiller/Kraus; conductor Wallenstein/Balkwill/Sacher; designer 
Lancaster. 

Il Barbiere di Siviglia with Sciutti/D’Angelo, Oncina, Bruscantini, Cassinelli/ 
Dallamangas, Wallace; conductor Gui/Balkwill; designer Messel. 

Le Comte Ory with Barabas, Cadoni, Oncina, Bruscantini/Valdengo/Blanken- 
burg,  epieenegudamn ogni tani conductor Gui/Pritchard/Balkwill; designer 
Messel. 

Die Zauberfléte with Dobbs/Hallin, Lorengar, Schwaiger/Labay, Haefliger/ 
Lloyd, Evans/Blankenburg, Guthrie/Szekely; conductor Gui/Sacher/Gellhorn; 
designer Messel. 

Falstaff with Rovere/Moscucci/Ligabue, Ratti/Pastori/Sciutti, Dominguez, 
Cadoni, Oncina/Kevin Miller, Monachesi/Boyer/Borriello, Corena/Evans, 
Stefanoni/Alan; conductor Giulini/Gui; designer Lancaster. 


Footnote 

Carl Ebert first began producing opera in 1927 when he became Director of 
the Darmstadt Staatstheater. His first opera production was Figaro. At the 
Florence Festivals of 1933, 1935, 1937, he was responsible for the produc- 
tions of Nabucco, La Vestale, Mosé, Luisa Miller, at La Scala since the war 
he has produced The Rake’s Progress (premiére by Scala company at Venice), 
Orfeo and Macbeth. He has also produced opera at the Colon, Buenos 
Aires, Cambridge Theatre, London, Vienna, Zurich, Los Angeles, New York 
and Ankara. 





An Apology. In the review of the National School of Opera’s recent 
performances of Iphigenia in Aulis in the June issue (vages 401-2), we spoke 
of Brian Way, the producer, as ‘a young American’. It has been pointed out 
to us that Mr Way is an Englishman. He is a member of the staff of the 
School and of the London Academy of Dramatic Art as well as founder and 
Director of the Children’s Theatre Group. Our apologies to Mr Way for the 
error. 
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Gré Brouwenstijn as Leonore in ‘Fidelio’ at the Teatro Colon, Buenos 
Aires, last summer 


People: xxxvii 


Gre Brouwenstijn 


Holland, rather like the U.S.A. and Great Britain, has no native 
operatic tradition, and it is only in the last ten years or so that a Dutch 
National Opera has been established. And like British ones Dutch singers 
in the past have been more renowned in lieder and oratorios. There 
were of course exceptions, and such singers as Elisabeth Ohms, Jacques 
Urlus and Anton van Rooy had world-wide reputations as Wagnerians 
earlier this century. With the establishment of a national opera, Holland 
is now producing singers, some of whom are already taking their places 
on the opera stages of the world. Such an artist is Gré Brouwenstijn. 

She was born in Den Helder in North Holland on August 26, 1915, 
and started to take singing lessons when she was sixteen, attending classes 
at the Amsterdam Musik Lyceum. Her singing career started with 
appearances with the Dutch Broadcasting Company, and [I still have vivid 
recollections of being most impressed by a young Dutch soprano I heard 
singing Verdi excerpts in a radio concert from Hilversum shortly after 
the end of the war. I made some enquiries in Holland, and was told 
by Leo Riemens that the singer I had heard was Gré Brouwenstijn, ‘one 
of the most promising of our native artists’. 

In 1946 the Nederlandsche Oper was founded, and shortly after, 
Gré Brouwenstijn joined the company. Her first leading role was Tosca 
in 1947, followed by Santuzza. Her roles with the company have included 
Elizabeth de Valois (Don Carlos), Leonora (Trovatore), Rezia (Oberon), 
the title role in Jenufa, the Countess (Figaro), Amelia, and Tatiana 
(Eugene Onegin). 
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Brouwenstijn’s name first appeared in OPERA in the summer of 1950, 
after her appearances in the Holland Festival that year as Rezia, 
when she was heard by Lord Harewood. He also heard her Senta in Der 
fliegende Hollander a few months later, in which ‘she gave a highly 
distinguished performance’. Then came her first appearances outside her 
own country, as Tosca and Leonora (Trovatore) in Dublin, and for the 
B.B.C., who quickly recognized her potentialities and invited her to sing 
Jenufa, Jaroslavna, Iphigénie and Rusalka. Her Jenufa in Holland in 
1951 again brought forth superlatives from the critics, and to quote 
OPERA again: ‘For its interpretation, the Netherlands Opera possesses in 
Gré Brouwenstijn a soprano of the very highest quality, who was able to 
sing with equal success Jenufa, Amelia (Ballo), and Fidelio in the course 
of ten days. Hers was a completely mature characterization, acted so 
that every facet of the character was revealed, and beautifully sung with 
that rare and naturally musical phrasing which denotes an artist of the 
front rank. This is a voice which combines purity of tone and clarity 
of attack, a ravishing pianissimo and real power, and her complete 
identification with character and style—the same quality was evident 
in her B.B.C. broadcast of this role (in English) last May—indicates 
the arrival of an artist who can, without straining accuracy, be described 
as an “interpreter” of the music. I hope we hear her in this country, in 
any role she cares to undertake from Violetta to Fidelio, from Aida to 
Desdemona. It is a rare pleasure to listen to singing of this calibre.’ 

It was not long after this had appeared that she made her Covent 
Garden début in October 1951 in the title role of Aida, under Barbirolli, 
which she sang in English. Later during the season she sang the Trovatore 
Leonora. The following season she sang Amelia in Ballo in Maschera, 
one of her most sympathetic interpretations. Yet at this period of her 
career her singing was sometimes marred by uncertain intonation, and 
there was often a suspicion of a tremolo. The critics were hardly 
enthusiastic about her, and the public was divided in its opinions. The 
soprano herself was rather unhappy about her London reception, and 
talked about not coming back. But fortunately she did. 

The performances of Rusalka and Jenufa that Brouwenstijn sang 
for the B.B.C. had been conducted by Rafael Kubelik, and conductor 
and singer developed a mutual admiration for each other’s work. It was 
therefore appropriate that she was chosen to sing the part of Desdemona 
in the production of Otello at Covent Garden in October 1955, which 
marked the beginning of Kubelik’s régime as Musical Director of the 
theatre. Her Desdemona was probably the most moving interpretation of 
that role heard in London since the one unforgettable performance of 
the part by the Norwegian soprano, Eidé Norena, in 1937. When 
Brouwenstijn returned to repeat the role in the autumn of 1957, one of 
the hardest to satisfy of London’s younger critics, wrote, ‘Gré Brouwen- 
stijn, was the tall, dignified, sweetly gentle and infinitely touching 
Desdemona’. 

At the Holland Festival of 1957 she sang the soprano part in the 
Verdi Requiem under Carlo Maria Giulini, who was so impressed by 
her singing that he asked for her as Elizabeth de Valois in the Covent 
Garden Centenary production of Don Carlos, in May 1958. His confi- 
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dence was amply justified, for Brouwenstijn sang the role with great 
feeling and displayed a beauty of voice that she had rarely shown in 
London before. 

And a few weeks ago, when she repeated the role, she scored her 
greatest personal triumph at Covent Garden. On that occasion her 
singing and acting were as fine as the most demanding opera-goer could 
ask, and it is doubtful whether there exists a better interpreter of this 
role anywhere in the world todav. 


Brouwenstijn’s sincere approach to music and her dramatic ability 
had already attracted the attention of Wieland Wagner at Bayreuth. She 
was asked by him to sing Elisabeth (Tannhduser) in the 1954 Festival, 
and reappeared there in 1955 and 1956 as Sieglinde, Gutrune, and Eva. 
So quickly did she adapt herself to the new production methods of 
Wieland Wagner that when he was asked by the Stuttgart Opera to 
produce Fidelio, he insisted that Brouwenstijn should sing the role of 
Leonore. His highly controversial production of Fidelio has also been 
seen in Paris and London, and in both cities the Dutch artist scored a 
great personal success. 

In the summer of 1958 she made her South American début at the 
Teatro Colon in the same role, in an unforgettable performance con- 
ducted by Beecham. She was hailed as the finest Leonore since Lotte 
Lehmann—a verdict that has since been endorsed by several Viennese 
critics. Now we are to have the opportunity of seeing her in this role in 
Rennert’s production at Glyndebourne. And although it is dangerous to 
speak before the event, one would have thought, judging from previous 
Rennert Fidelios, that the producer’s human approach to the work will 
be matched by the soprano’s interpretation. 


What are the secrets of Brouwenstijn’s success? A beautiful voice ; a 
natural musical intelligence ; and above all a great sincerity in all she 
does. This is apparent in her off-stage behaviour, for graciousness, charm 
and sincerity are attributes that cannot be turned on and off to order. 
On the stage she certainly is a prima donna; and at long last she is 
earning recognition for herself in the world’s leading opera houses— 
Vienna, Chicago, La Scala, where she was invited to sing this season, but 
was unable to fit in the performances with her other commitments. Off 
the stage however she remains completely unruffled and unspoiled. I 
have yet to hear her speak one unkind word about any other singer or 
conductor. She enjoys life in a most unsophisticated way, relishing a 
good dish in a restaurant, joining in the fun at a party, and making more 
and more friends wherever she goes. H.D.R. 


In addition to Gré Brouwenstijn as Leonore, the cast of Fidelio at 
Glyndebourne includes Elsie Morison as Marzelline, Richard Lewis as 
Florestan, Duncan Robertson as Jacquino, Mihaly Szekely as Rocco, 
Kim Borg as Pizzaro, and David Kelly as Fernando. Vittorio Gui is the 
conductor; Giinther Rennert the producer; and Ita Maximowna the 


designer. 
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NEWS 


Covent Garden, This year’s cycles of the Ring will be on September 18, 
23, 28, and October 2, and October 5, 6, 8 and 10. The conductor will be 
Franz Konwitschny, Generalmusikdirektor of the Berlin State Opera. Other 
newcomers to Covent Garden’s Ring will be Martha Médl (Briinnhilde second 
cycle), Ursula Bése (Fricka and Waltraute), Marga Héffgen (Erda), Amy 
Shuard (Sieglinde and Gutrune). Among familiar singers are Astrid Varnay 
(Briinnhilde first cycle), Ramon Vinay, Wolfgang Windgassen, Richard Holm, 
Peter Klein, Hans Hotter, Hermann Uhde, Otakar Kraus, Gottlob Frick, Kurt 
Boehme. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Sadler’s Wells, The operetta season at the Coliseum will continue with a 
new production of Lehar’s The Land of Smiles, commencing on July 9. The 
principal parts will be sung by Elisabeth Fretwell (Lisa), June Bronhill (Mi), 
Barbara Howitt (Countess Hurwitz), Charles Craig (Prince Sou-Chong), Peter 
Grant (Gustl), Denis Dowling (General Goetz), Frederick Sharp (The Count), 
Peter Bayliss (Tschang). The conductor will be Vilem Tausky, the producer 
Charles Hickman, the designer Berkeley Sutcliffe, and the choreographer 
Peter Darrell. The new translation is by Christopher Hassall. 

The autumn tour by the opera company opens at Coventry on September 
7, followed by visits to Bradford (Sept. 14), Liverpool (Sept. 21), and South- 
ampton (Sept. 28). The London season at Sadler’s Wells will begin in October. 


New Opera Company. The third London season by this company will 
open at Sadler's Wells Theatre on July 27 with the first English stage per- 
formances of Dallapiccola’s I] Prigioniero and Orff’s Die Kluge, both sung 
in English. The Dallapiccola work will be sung by Rosina Raisbeck, John 
Cameron, Alexander Young, Geoffrey Clinton, Kevin Miller; conductor Leon 
Lovett, producer Anthony Besch, designer Ralph Koltai; the Orff work by 
April Cantelo, Eric Shilling, Joseph Ward, James Atkins, Edward Byles, 
Geoffrey Clinton, Andrew Downie, Leon Greene, Frederick Westcott; con- 
ductor Brian Priestman, producer and designer Colin Graham. It is hoped that 
both Dallapiccola and Orff will be present for the first night. The other opera 
to be given will be The Rake’s Progress with Heather Harper, Monica 
Sinclair, Kenneth Bowen, Raymond Hayter, James Atkins, Leon Greene and 
Brenda Scaife. Leon Lovett will conduct. 


Kentish Opera Group. The annual summer season at the Civic Hall, 
Orpington, will be from July 22 to 25 and consist of two performances of 
The Marriage of Figaro produced by Dennis Maunder, and a triple bill com- 
prising Arnell’s Moonflowers, Arthur Benjamin’s The Devil Take Her, and 
Donizetti’s The Night Bell, all produced by Ande Anderson. The conductor 
will be Audrey Langford, except for Moonflowers, which will be conducted 
by Arnell himself. 


John Lewis Opera Competition. The competition sponsored by the 
John Lewis Partnership some eighteen months ago for a full-length opera in 
English, which could be performed by an amateur cast with professional 
producer and conductor, and professional or semi-professional orchestra, was 
won by Hugo Cole with his opera The Tunnel, for which Mr Cole also wrote 
the libretto. He studied at the Royal College of Music, London, and played 
the cello in the L.S.O. and Boyd Neel Orchestras. He then went to Paris to 
study with Nadia Boulanger. The prize offered was £150 for the score and 
£50 for the libretto, and a performance of the opera by the John Lewis 
Partnership Operatic Group. The judges were Malcolm Arnold, Arthur 
Benjamin, Anthony Besch, and Cedric Cliffe. 


The Grand Opera Society of Northern Ireland gave a two week season 
in the Belfast Grand Opera House in May: Faust in English, /] Trovatore 
and // Barbiere di Siviglia in Italian. James Johnston was to have sung Faust, 
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but had to withdraw owing to a throat infection. In his place Rowland Jones 
gave a satisfactory performance, acting with ease and assurance, although he 
lacked volume in places. Estelle Valery sang Marguerite well. The outstand- 
ing artist was John Holmes as Mephistopheles; he sang very well indeed, and 
acted with great brio. Ronald Evans was a very good Valentine, and his 
death scene was well done. The production was less satisfactory: over-simpli- 
fied sets were not very successful, the lighting was erratic, and the back 
projections did not always give the right effect. Arthur Hammond conducted. 


The production of J] Trovatore offered an exciting evening. No subtle 
phrasing or piano singing from our principals: Ines Bardini (Leonora) and 
Maria Teresa Mandalari (Acuzena) were satisfactory, but their pronounced 
vibrato was a drawback. Umberto Borsé was a very good Manrico; Renzo 
Scorsoiu sang quite well but made no attempt to act. J] Barbiere was given 
a delightful performance, with a young cast: Salvatore Gioia as Almavia, 
Ornella Jacetti as Rosina, and Attilo D’Orazio in the title role. Giorgio 
Ornesti was Bartolo, and Lorio Gambelli, Basilio. Both Trovatore and 
Barbiere were conducted by Franco Patané, and produced by Bruno Nofri. 


AMERICA 


Chicago, Lyric Opera. The 1958 season ended with a profit of $46,171,85, 
which was set against the deficit of $67,246,64 existing at the beginning of 
the season. When the Lyric Opera took over from the Lyric Theatre of 
Chicago the existing deficit was $103,130,45, which has now been reduced to 
only $21,074,79. In addition to the new productions already announced (see 
page 231, April opERA), the season, which opens on October 12, will see the 
local premiéres of Simon Boccanegra, with Tito Gobbi in the title role, 
Margherita Roberti as Amelia, Richard Tucker as Gabriele, and Gianandrea 
Gavazzeni as conductor; and of Jenufa with Gré Brouwenstijn making her 
American début in the title role, and Sylvia Fisher hers as the Kostelnicka. 
Robert Charlebois from Graz will sing Steva and Richard Cassilly, Laca. 
Lovro von Matacic will conduct, and Christopher West from Covent Garden 
will produce. Other works announced are La Gioconda with Eileen Farrell 
in the title role, Grace Hoffman as Laura, Richard Tucker as Enzo; Un Ballo 
in Maschera with Birgit Nilsson, Irene Kramarich, Giuseppe di Stefano, and 
Tito Gobbi; La Cenerentola with Anna Maria Rota and Nicola Monti making 
their local débuts as Angelina and Ramiro, Donald Gramm as Dandini and 
Fernando Corena as Don Magnifico; Gavazzeni will conduct. In Cosi fan 
tutte, conducted by Josef Krips, Elisabeth Schwarzkopf will make her Chicago 
opera début as Fiordiligi; the cast includes Christa Ludwig, Leopold 
Simoneau, Walter Berry, and Corena. The cast for Thais will include 
Leontyne Price, Leopold Simoneau as Nicias, Michael Roux, making his 
American début, as Athaneal, and Fernando Corena as Palémon. Georges 
Prétre will conduct. The engagement is also announced of Ernest Blanc as 
Escamillo, in the new production of Carmen which opens the season. 


San Francisco. Further details of the autumn opera season have now been 
announced (see also May opERA 302-3). Gluck’s Orfeo will be given its first 
production by the company with Risé Stevens in the title role and Lucine 
Amara as Euridice. Silvic Varviso, the Swiss conductor, will make his début 
in this work, which will be produced by Dino Yannopoulos. Robert Weede 
will be singing a number of important réles during the season: Gérard in 
Andrea Chénier with Rysanek and del Monaco; Iago, with the same soprano 
and tenor; and Tonio in Pagliacci with Vickers as Canio and Amara as 
Nedda. Vickers will also be heard as Radames on the opening night of the 
season with Leontyne Price, Irene Dalis and George London; and as Don 
José with Risé Stevens. Geraint Evans will sing Beckmesser, Schaunard, and 
the Music Master in Ariadne auf Naxos. The title role in Ariadne will be 
sung by Eileen Farrell with Sena Jurinac as the Composer, Rita Streich as 
Zerbinetta and Richard Lewis as Bacchus. Jurinac will also sing Eva, Donna 
Anna and Butterfly; and Richard Lewis will be heard as Don Ottavio. 
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ARGENTINE 


Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires. The theatre is in the process of being re- 
organized, and consequently the usual international opera season will not take 
place this year, though it is hoped that a few guest artists will appear during 
the second part of the season beginning on July 9. The new musical director 
is Enrique Sivieri, who plans the first local performances of The Rake’s 
Progress, The Carmelites, Volo di Notte, and Erwartung. 


AUSTRALIA 

Melbourne. The pride of musical Melbourne is the Sydney Myer Music 
Bowl, which was completed and officially opened last February. The Bowl 
was built with funds left by the late Sydney Myer, a well known Melbourne 
businessman and benefactor, with the purpose of enabling music lovers to 
enjoy outdoor performances of concerts, opera and ballet. It has a huge stage 
of 6000 square feet and a seating capacity of 2000, with additional lawn 
seating area for another 30,000 people, who have a view of the stage. 

The first opera to be staged at the Bowl was Norma, presented by the 
National Theatre Movement, as part of this year’s ‘Moomba’ Festival (March 
7 to 14). Selecting Norma of all operas was a far too ambitious choice for 
the N.T.M. and as a result the best singing came from the chorus. The pro- 
duction was in the hands of Lenox Brewer, who handled a crowd of 200 
chorus and the extras, while the Victoria Symphony Orchestra was under 
Herman Schildberger. 

Of the operas presented in Melbourne by the Elizabethan Trust Opera 
Company last October (see OPERA, December 1958) The Barber of Seville was 
the most successful, mainly due to Glenda Raymond as Rosina. On the other 
hand, one of the reasons for the failure of Fidelio was the disappointing per- 
formance of Sylvia Fisher in the title role. It was very unfortunate for Miss 
Fisher to make her operatic début in her home town while not at her best. 
The part of Ellen Orford was sung by Gloria McDonall, with Miss Fisher 
appearing once as a last minute substitute for the indisposed Miss McDonall. 
Raymond Nilsson, the Don José of the season, twice took over the role of 
Florestan and gave a first class portrayal. Of interest were also the appearances 
of some singers who were not members of the company. Keith Neilson was 
a distinguished Rocco, the young Tasmanian baritone Lyall Bevan scored a 
great success as Figaro, while Barbara Wilson, a former member of N.T.M., 
appeared as Rosina, a part for which she is already well known here. 

While the Elizabethan Trust Opera Company performed during the 1957 
season to an average capacity of 90% and many people were inclined to be- 
lieve that opera is finally established in Australia, the box-office receipts for 
the 1958 season were very discouraging. Owing to financial losses, the opera 
season for 1959 has been abandoned and the musical director of the com- 
pany, Karl Rankl, will conduct symphony concerts for the Australian Broad- 
casting Commission during this period. Peter Miadenov 


AUSTRIA 


Vienna. The Staatsoper’s new production of Der fliegende Hollander 
ended with a viclent dissonance. After the performance a small part of the 
audience applauded reluctantly, a small part booed enthusiastically, and most 
people sat in uncomfortable silence, glad it was all over and they could go 
home. Audible disapproval is not as common in Vienna as elsewhere. For years 
tolerant audiences have applauded worse performances at the Vienna Opera 
than the new Hollander. The immediate reaction around the house was that 
this was a well-prepared ‘demonstration’, and there were rumours of anony- 
mous letters with veiled threats that had reached some of the singers prior 
to the performance. It is no secret that a state of cold war exists between the 
fourth gallery and Mr Edelmann who sang the Dutchman. 

Such vendettas are old-hat in Vienna and they are always unfair toward 
an artist. But the singers did not help matters when the applause-plus-booing 
started. After the first curtain Miss Borkh, the Senta of the evening, and Mr 
Edelmann walked off in a huff to their dresing rooms, leaving their fellow 
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performers and the audience in a vacuum of doubts and shouts. If a singer 
accepts adoration and cheers as a matter of course, he should have the 
courage to face the music when he deserves it. And Mr Edelmann certainly 
deserved it. He is an able singer, excellent as Waldner, Ochs, Leporello 
and in some other parts, but he is no Heldenbariton and should never 
have attempted this part. It is unfathomable why the management of 
the Staatsoper, which has Messrs. Hotter, London and Schéffler on its roster, 
handed the part of the Dutchman to the one singer who does not have the 
personality for it. 


Béhm, an excellent conductor, has never been a great Wagnerian. The 
overture sounded hectic and disjointed and had neither lyrical beauty nor 
romantic sweep. A sense of nervous excitement prevailed and a tendency to 
drag, which seriously bothered the singers in the third act. The Philharmonic, 
who have been working overtime lately on recording dates, sounded un- 
inspired, and the brass section was tired. Kautsky’s sets and costumes were 
neither very right nor very wrong, except Miss Borkh’s attire which was 
completely wrong. Rott produced with customary disregard for the intentions 
of the composer (who happened to know a great deal more about staging 
than Mr Rott and, furthermore, wrote it all down in the score). Daland’s ship 
got lost in the shuffle, the Steersman was lying down on a left-over rock from 
Walkiire, somehow the Feuerzauber got mixed up with the Dutchman’s ship 
in the third act, and the chorus was encouraged to behave unpredictably. 
But there was a nice though somewhat crowded second-act set, and there 
were beautiful projections of the Dutchman’s ship. The chorus sang very well. 


Even Mr Edelmann’s admirers cannot claim that his gemiitlich, bourgeois 
countenance conveys any air of the demoniac. He was miscast, he knew it, 
his intonation was often inaccurate, and there were even some lapses in 
rhythm. Miss Borkh sounded tired and ill-at-ease, had trouble with her high 
notes, and toward the end of the third act seemed to resign. Brian Sullivan 
who made his local début as Erik, in these circumstances was plainly oppres- 
sed by the hostile atmosphere. Even the ever-reliable Greindl sang below 
his usual form. Only Miss Héngen gave a fine performance as Mary. Some 
critics said the best singing was done by Terkal as the Steersman, which gives 
you an idea of the evening! 


A week earlier we heard one of the finest Aida performances in recent 
times. Leontyne Price was an admirable Aida who had everything—warmth 
and tenderness, dramatic power and vocal beauty—and Simionato looked, 
sounded and acted like a queen, her magnificent voice leaving no wish un- 
fulfilled. Dimitri Uzonov made his début as Radames. He has a beautiful, big, 
genuine tenor voice, with just the right edge of brass to it, and all of a tenor’s 
dash. His dynamic range is now between f and fff, but ‘he will learn to use 
his voice and may become a great tenor. Protti’s Amonasro was loud and 
powerful but curiously detached; Mr Protti is so sure of his success that he 
does not seem to feel he must put a little heart into his singing. A certain 
monotony is the inevitable result. Kreppel was a sonorous Ramfis, Welter 
somewhat dry as the King. Matacic (a Yugoslav) handled this international 
American-Bulgarian-Italian-German-Austrian cast with great authority, was 
always in command of his stars and his star orchestra, and gave an inspired 
reading of the incomparable score. Joseph Wechsberg 


EGYPT 


Cairo, The 1959 season opened with a performance of Aida conducted 
by Franco Mannino with Simona dell’Argine in the title role, Franca Sacchi 
as Amneris, Mario Filippeschi as Radamés, and Gino Bechi as Amonasro. 
This was followed by Figaro (Orietta Moscucci, Jolanda Gardino, Elena 
Rizzieri, Paolo Pedani, Ego Trama; conductor Mannino), Tosca (Maria 
Caniglia, Antonio Galié, Giulio Mastrangelo; conductor Manno Wolf-Ferrari), 
La Traviata (Vera Montanari, Angelo Marchiandi, Pedani; conductor Wolf- 
Ferrari), and Rigoletto (Renato Ongaro, Filippeschi, Otello Bersellini, Edgardo 
di Stasio; conductor Wolf-Ferrari). 
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FRANCE 


Paris. Things are looking up here. On April 9, Culture Minister André 
Malraux announced the long-awaited reforms of the French National Theatres 
and named Aman-Maistre Julien the new Administrator of the Opéra and 
Opéra-Comique. Marcel Lamy, formerly director of Nancy’s Grand Theatre, 
will be house director at the Comique. Malraux stated: ‘the paralysis from 
which our opera houses suffer is the result of the deadweight of much of 
yesteryear’s heritage — techniques and mises-en-scéne resembling those of 
1925—and even often 1895. Opera production has evolved in other European 
countries, and it is about time that we began to take notice of this evolution 
in France. A création at the Paris Opéra should be a world event, and if 
the state gives 500 million francs a year to the Comique, it is not to make 
of that theatre the rival of village fairs. it is of course out of the question 
to make the Opéra over into an experimental theatre—but why should not 
the Comique occasionally go in for avant-garde performances?’ Malraux also 
announced that the beautiful 800-seat Versailles Opéra, built by Gabriel for 
Louis XV, recently renovated (it has belonged to the French Senate since 
1875), will be used for special performances by the Opéra troupe. Next 
season will begin with a new production of Carmen—at the Palais Garnier— 
staged by Jean-Louis Barrault, followed by Wozzeck and Monteverdi's 
L’Incoronazione di Poppea at the Comique. Julien’s appointment is excellent 
news, for it is no secret that the collaborator of Jacques Copeau and founder 
of the Théatre des Nations festival is a man of superb taste, with vast know- 
ledge of the modern lyric theatre and its problems. Above all, he is a man 
of the theatre, and not just another government fonctionnaire, and Malraux 
could not have made a better choice. 


Julien’s Théatre des Nations, now in its third season, was inaugurated 
this year, March 20, with Giinther Rennert’s lovely production of Ariadne auf 
Naxos. Rennert’s virtuosity was on brilliant display, and Ariadne worked-— 
as Ariadne often does not, unless held together by a master hand [but see 
the Berlin report in last month’s operRA for another view.—Ed.]. Lisa della 
Casa scored a great personal success in the title role, but Erika Kéth’s seduc- 
tive Zerbinetta more or less stole the show. I have often found Miss K6th’s 
coloratura over-incensed in the past, but am currently willing to join her fan 
club—the arduous ‘Grossmichtige Prinzessin’ was sure-voiced and thrilling, 
actually seemed effortless and her acting is now first-rate. When after a mere 
ten minutes some excited applauders thought her scena was finished, she 
waved them into silence, went right on—and then when it ‘was really over, 
signalled with luscious brazen gestures that it was now permissable for the 
house to applaud her—which it did for what seemed a good quarter of an 
hour. Helga Pilarczyk seemed miscast as the Composer, but sang well, and 
Lisa Otto, Nada Puttar and Ursula Schirrmacher made a lovely Nyade- 
Dryade-Echo trio; Ita Maximowna’s baroque pastiche sets and costumes could 
not have been improved upon. This Berlin Stadtische Oper Ariadne was un- 
fortunately on hand for only two performances—wildly acclaimed, it could 
easily have run a month straight to full houses. 


At the Opéra, during the last weeks of Georges Hirsch’s régime, Maurice 
Lehmann’s spectacular production of Rameau’s Les Indes Galantes, which 
had not been given since May 1958, went back into the repertory in March, 
with Berthe Monmart, Alain Vanzo, Paulette Chalanda and Jean Giraudeau, 
Louis Fourestier conducting. The hundreth anniversary of Faust was cele- 
brated on March 23. (Gounod’s work was actually performed for the first 
time on March 19, 1859 at the Théatre Lyrique—10 years later it was first 
performed at the Opéra, where it has been given 2,300 times, more than any 
other work.) The celebration proved a rather freakish sort of concours de 
chant—three Marguerites were heard in the course of the evening, Jacqueline 
Brumaire (Act 1), Lyne Cumia (Act 2) and Jeanne Ségala (Act 3); there were 
three Fausts—Georges Noré, Paul Finel, and Albert Lance, and two 
Mephistopheles. Perhaps this was the only casting solution which would not 
create serious jealousies among the standard holders of the grands roles. 
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Knappertsbusch conducted four Wagnerian performances (Lohengrin 
April 17 and 20, and Tannhduser May 2 and 4), Beckmans’s mise-en-scéne 
for Lohengrin remains an eyesore—there is no point in doing away with the 
Swan, if every other moth-eaten fixture is left intact. The Opéra orchestra 
was of course on its best behaviour, although the evening was uneven vocally 
—Régine Crespin (Elsa) clumsy, noble, and in bad voice, Otto von Rohr a 
resonant but dull King Henry, René Bianco a scandalously bad Telramund 
—his German thoroughly incomprehensible. Sandor Konya made an interest- 
ing, subtle Lohengrin—his appearance certainly other-worldly, his finely- 
timbred voice exquisite in the Gralserzadhlung. Rita Gorr sang and acted 
superbly, dominating the proceedings so completely that one felt the work 
being performed might well have been renamed Ortrud. Heralds, pages and 
chorus sang in perfect French and chanted the ‘Couple char-mant, nous vous 
qui-ttons’ of the Wedding March with nasal zest. All in all, a Knappertsbusch- 
Gorr Fest, which was better than no Fest, though half-measures make queasy 
pleasures. Tannhduser had Hans Beirer in the title role, Liane Synek (Elisa- 
beth), Rita Gorr (Venus), Eberhardt Wachter (Wolfram) and Otto von Rohr 
(Landgrave). Elliott Stein 


Nice. During July and August there will be performances at the Arénes 
de Cimiez of Mireille, Orphée, Prince Igor, Elektra and Meistersinger. Among 
the artists engaged are Gré Brouwenstijn, Denise Scharley, Lyane Synek, 
Astrid Varnay, René Bianco, Ernest Blanc, Huc-Santana, Karl Liebl, Gustav 
Neidlinger, Paul Schdéffler. 


GERMANY 


The Aachen opera has had another excellent season with a varied pro- 
gramme, including Julius Caesar, Queen of Spades, Bartered Bride, Nabucco, 
Orfeo, Bohéme and Norma. The season is to continue with Salome and 
Turandot and in addition to the operas many favourite operettas are in- 
cluded in the repertory. The new General Music Director, Hans Walter 
Kampfel, who succeeded Wolfgang Sawallisch (now in Wiesbaden), made a 
successful début with Julius Caesar. The role of Cleopatra was portrayed 
by the American soprano Sylvia Carlisle with great skill and excellent inter- 
pretation. During this singer’s six years as a member of the Aachen ensemble 
she has been in much demand as a 
guest performer in Cologne, Krefeld, 
Amsterdam, Vienna and Cassel. (Her 
husband, Marion Alch, formerly of 
Aachen, is now a leading tenor in 
Cassel.) Miss Carlisle has developed 
into a first-rate dramatic coloratura 
soprano, and her recent performances 
prove that she has overcome her early 
acting deficiencies—her singing was 
never in doubt—and her newly- 
acquired ability to portray all shades 
of emotion now places her in the first 
rank of merit. Her culminating 
triumph in the difficult role of 
Norma is shared by Generalintendant 
Paul Mundorf, whose initiative and 
faith in this artiste and in _ his 
ensemble brought this opera into the 
repertory. The young German con- 
ductor is Johannes Graichen, and the 
choir was trained by Wilhelm Pitz 


The American soprano, Sylvia 
Carlisle, as Norma, in Aachen 
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Heiga Meinersdorff 


‘Jenufa’ at Dortmund. Setting by Harry Breur 


who, in addition to his resident post-in Aachen, is responsible for the 
Philharmonia Choir in London, as well as the Bayreuth chorus. Unlike 
another famous singer, Sylvia.Carlisle agreed to intersperse her performances 
in Aachen with her interpretation of Violetta (in the new Cologne opera 
house); and both her latest ventures have been excellently portrayed and 
sung. Will Simons 


Dortmund. This tiny theatre, consisting of just twenty odd rows of stalls 
and one straight gallery, staged a very creditable new Jenufa, which in many 
ways contrasted strongly with the Wuppertal production of the same opera. 
The sets and costumes by Harry Breur and Arno Bosselt respectively, were 
colourful and gay and the dances lively, which bore witness to the fact that 
operetta, rather than opera, is Dortmund’s usual musical fare. The production 
by Gustav Deharde was sound and straightforward and Robert Edenhofer 
conducted with assurance. Erika Beyer’s Jenufa was an uncomplicated 
peasant girl, and she sang with attractive tone and simple, touching effect. 
The tenors, Rudolf Clemens as Steva and Rudolf Fiebelkorn as Laca, were 
both upstanding young men with good presence and agreeable voices, but 
marked contrast was lacking. Anita-Beatrice Winnicki as the Kostelnicka 
unfortunately lacked vocal or dramatic stature for the part, and the drama 
foundered somewhat on her over-modest bearing. Anne Ross 


Frankfurt. Wagner’s Parsifal returned to the repertory after an absence 
of nearly twenty years. Dr Hartleb was responsible for the production, Gert 
Richter for the sets. They started with the intention of doing the work 
‘differently—instead of the intention of doing it ‘right’. All the sets were 
in beightipcolouted, golden mosaic frames, shaped like the inside of half a 
decagon and suspended in front of black curtains at two-thirds the height of 
the stage. In the open-air scenes a thin pillar, usually studded with mosaic, 
was erected right or left, apparently further to alienate the representation of 
‘nature’, which Wagner intended these scenes to have, in contrast to the 
architecture of the Temple of the Grail. Because of this the work assumed a 
monotony in which the contrast between spirit and senses counted for 
nothing. This is not the place to go into details, but it should be mentioned 
that at the end of the magic garden scene Parsifal is given a new spear, and 
that he does not destroy the garden, but leaves everything in its pristine 
state, as if Klingsor’s kingdom was everlasting. Is it possible to act more 
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The Grail Scene in the new Frankfurt production of ‘Parsifal’. Design 
by Gerd Richter 


contrarily? Yet the good points of the production, including unusually beau- 
tiful chorus movements in the temple and magic garden scenes, were not 
seen to good advantage either, especially as a successful juxtaposition of the 
individual characters was not achieved, e.g., in the Kundry/Parsifal scene in 
Act 2. 

By contrast the musical side of the evening was on a very high level; 
it must be accounted among Solti’s triumps. By concentrating on tonal values 
the conductor achieved the integration of every detail in the web of sound, 
and at the same time he propelled the opera forward and showed clearly how 
vital this child of Wagner’s old age still is. He is surely one of the most 
forceful of the younger generation of Wagner interpreters. Among the soloists 
Arnold van Mill’s fine-voiced Gurnemanz is especially to be mentioned; in 
the first act monologues in particular he achieved magical effects through the 
beauty of his voice. By the last act he at times sounded tired at the top. 
Ernst Kozub’s Parsifal showed how splendidly his voice has developed; 
excellently schooled, he reached new heights; in appearance he leaves more 
to be desired, especially his bearing in the last act, sitting by the holy spring 
so glumly and so awkwardly no one would believe that he was about to be 
annointed King of the Grail. Parsifal may be a fool, but he is at least a 
noble one. Ernst Gutstein’s Amfortas was rather dry; consequently one was 
never really gripped by him—a pity, for he seems to have all that the role 
demands. George Stern’s Klingsor was pleasing vocally, but he never quite 
succeeded in making one forget that he is by nature a buffo; he was the 
wicked magician from a fairy opera rather than a potent adversary of the 
Grail. Siw Ericsdotter was a fascinating Kundry, especially in Acts | and 3. 
In the second act her attempts at seduction seemed altogether too routine and 
lacking in conviction, but she had obviously not been sufficiently guided. 
As a singer she is developing fast. Ralf Steyer 
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Hamburg. To celebrate the second centenary of Handel’s death, the 
Staatsoper (on the same day as the Berlin Stadtische Oper) mounted the 
oratorio Belshazzar. The noble and competent performance had a remark- 
able success with critics as well as with the public. Belshazzar was a good 
choice because of its musical qualities, its dramatic elements, its popular 
story and its noble ethical content. And the adaptation of this oratorio for 
modern operatic stage by Wilhelm Briickner-Riiggeberg, who conducted the 
Hamburg premiére, was skilful and scenically effective. But the great success 
was mainly due to Joachim Herz, whose production, a most convincing 
achievement, brings this young man from Leipzig into the front line of 
German operatic producers. Assisted by Alfred Siercke’s brilliant sets, Herz 
did not try to stage Belshazzar as a baroque period piece. His production 
and Siercke’s scenery both were born out of a modern operatic conception 
which tried a direct approach to Handel, and won the night. He kept the 
difficult balance between the necessity for creating movement even at times 
when the oratorio has no real action, and not overdoing things. The singing 
was adequate, with Helmut Melchert as Belshazzar, Elfriede Wasserthal as 
his mother Nitocris, and Ernst Wiemann as Gobrias. Outstanding were Gisela 
Litz as the Persian King Cyrus, and Herbert Fliether as the prophet Daniel. 

Some days earlier Leopold Ludwig conducted a powerful concert per- 
formance of Handel’s Saul in which he brought out the full might and glory 
of the music. He had a brilliant cast, consisting of Arnold van Mill (Saul), 
Helmut Melchert (Jonathan), Gisela Litz (David), Edith Lang (Merab) and 
Pilar Lorengar (Michal). There was also a most promising young bass from 
Liibeck, called Heinz Hagenau. 

The new production of La Forza del Destino did not live up to expecta- 
tions. The first night performance suffered from a general nervousness and 
was marked by rough singing. The work of both producer Ernst Poettgen 
and designer Heinz Pfeiffenberger was competent, but seldom exciting. The 
staging was conservative and safe. The finest singing came from Gisela Litz, 
as Preziosilla. Ernst Wiemann sang a fine Father Guardian. Edith Lang 
has what a great Leonora needs, but she was so nervous that only in the 
last scene could we admire the full beauty of her rich voice. Both Josef 
Metternich and Rudolf Schock, as Carlos and Alvaro, were not in their best 
voice. Leopold Ludwig conducted, and had the extraordinary idea of play- 
ing the overture after the second 
scene, which hardly helped to give 
the opera a promising start. 


The Norddeutscher Rundfunk in 
Hamburg meanwhile produced a tape 
recording of Alban Berg’s Lulu which 
is probably the only one available in 
Europe today. It is practically identi- 
cal with the Hamburg Opera per- 
formance of Lulu, except that the 
Radio Symphony Orchestra took the 
place of the opera orchestra. Leopold 
Ludwig conducted. The cast is the 
Hamburg one, with Helga Pilarczyk 
as Lulu, Toni Blankenheim as Dr 
Schén, Kurt Riische as Alwa and 
Gisela Litz as Geschwitz. Heinz 
Rehfuss delivers the prologue in 
brilliant style. Wolfgang Nélter 


Handel's ‘Belshazzar’ at Hamburg. 
Helmut Melchert as Belshazzar and 
Elfriede Wasserthal as Nitocris. 
See also next page 
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HOLLAND 


Lucille Udovick made several appearances as Aida, and scored a great 
success. The performances were conducted by Ennio Gerelli, who reached 
such unexpected heights that the public gave him an ovation when he 
appeared at the desk for the fourth act. Randolph Symonette was an impos- 
ing Amonasro, and Guus Hoekman a noble Ramfis with some unexpected 
beautiful mezza-voce singing. Despite these attractions, the real star of the 
performance was Anny Delorie, whose Amneris is now of an international 
stature. We have followed her development from her very beginnings, and 
though she always was a promising and excellent singer, she has only re- 
cently achieved what was predicted for her. No doubt the cause of this 
lies in her many foreign appearances. Brouwenstijn too has acquired fresh 
allure since she expanded her activities. Radames still remains the weak spot 
in the cast; we are sadly in need of a dramatic tenor. 


Fra Diavolo, which was to have been performed in Dutch during April, 
was cancelled because of a muddle between Italian, French and German 
scores, and replaced at short notice by L’/taliana in Algeri, with Cora Canne- 
Meijer. The Lucia di Lammermoor announced for the Festival has also been 
cancelled in favour of Katya Kabanova, which will be the fourth Janacek 
opera to be produced at the Holland Festival. 

As a last remnant of the once glorious Italian stagione, a small company 
swoops down upon the Netherlands in spring, performing one single opera. 
Lately this has been done with alternate casts, conducted by the Marchioness 
Carmen Campori. In some ways an improvement, this scheme has the draw- 
back that one never knows who will be singing until it is announced from 
the stage. My programme listed three possible di Lunas. Antonio Salvarezza 
was one of the Manricos, but I heard Igenio Valsecchi, a loud and unsubtle 
tenor. Vittorio Manfredini was the Luna of my shift, but I was in luck 
with the ladies. Maria Minetto was a fine and artistically satisfying Azucena, 
while Leonora was sung by Elena Todeschi, a some soprano who will cer- 
tainly become famous if she keeps singing as she does now. A lady operatic 
conductor is a novelty, and one was tempted to echo Dr Johnson’s verdict 
on a lady preacher, in comparing her to a dog walking on its hindlegs: ‘One 
applauds not because it is done well, but because it is done at all’. Mme 
Campori took such quick tempi that she succeeded in streamlining Trovatore; 
the opera acquired a singularly bare and unromantic musical aspect. 

Leo Riemens 


ITALY 


Milan. April, the month of the Milan Fair, which attracts large numbers 
of people to the city, saw the production at the Scala of Bizet’s Carmen and 
Puccini’s Trittico. 

The new production of Carmen was entrusted to the musical direction 
of Nino Sanzogno, who is at present one of the most elegant Italian interpre- 
ters of the lighter dramatic repertory, a position which he has attained after 
a slow maturing. On this account all his interpretations of the well-known 
operas have never had that smell of old dust which often arises from the 
music-making of conductors grown stale after long years with these works, 
but are always alive through his reassessments, sympathetic meditation and 
warm enthusiasm. All these gifts could be admired here in his fresh, relaxed 
version of Carmen. On the other hand we could not be equally enthusiastic 
about the vocal interpretation. Not because the artists were not the most 
skilled and suited to their roles, but because the two principals, Giulietta 
Simionato and Franco Corelli, employed two completely contrasting styles 
without any possible point of contact, least of all of complete fusion. Simion- 


Opposite: a scene from Joachim Herz’s production of ‘Belshazzar’, at 
Hamburg 
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Erio Piccagliani 
‘Carmen’ at La Scala. Giulietta Simionato as Carmen, Franco Corelli as 
Don José 











‘ Trittico’ 


at 


La Scala 


Il Tabarro: 
Ettore Basticnini 
and 

Clara Petrella. 
Set by 

Giovanni Miglioli 


Erio Piccagliani 





Suor Angelica: 

Sena Jurinac and 
Adriana Lazzarini. 
Set by Ardengo Soffici 
and Enzo Rossi 


Gianni Schicchi: 
Gianni Raimondi, 
Renata Scotto 
and Tito Gobbi. 
Set by Gianni 
and 

Vieri Vagnetti 











ato, with all that imperiousness of her sisterhood, tried with all her might 
to ennoble her Carmen, not by her singing, but by implication and suggestion, 
by creatin ng in short, a psychological subtle character. Franco Corelli, on the 


other hand, gave his Don José all the emphasis appropriate to a veristic inter- 
pretation in the old style without fearing to have recourse to the more 
commonplace means of out-dated trappings and over-acting. It was not that 
Corelli did not sing well; but, on the contrary, in this Carmen he always 
seemed in complete command, vocally powerful and dramatically inspired. 
We imagine that Caruso, like him, thus impersonated this character in his 
day; and Corelli resembles Caruso in many ways. It is a question then of an 
old melodramatic style which may be still tenable, but which cannot be backed 
(even if not laughed out of court) by this new and completely idiosyncratic 
interpretation which Simionato, in contrast, gives to her characterisation 
(even if that lacks the elegance of the dancers). In addition to these two, 
Giangiacomo Guelfi was not notably good as Escamillo. 


The other new production, that of Puccini’s Trittico, gave several critics 
an opportunity of revising their judgment on these three one-act operas, 
which Puccini collected together as a single entertainment. Until quite re- 
cently Gianni Schicchi has always been considered the most successful of 
the three, but today its writing is beginning to be considered a little empty 
and, at several points, even vulgar, although fluent and pleasing. On the other 
hand, Il Tabarro which seemed as important and significant in the develop- 
ment of the composer, today shows many cracks, due to dissipation in too 
many details which over-weight an opera already too short for what it wants 
to say. Suor Angelica, in contrast, the opera which only yesterday was con- 
sidered the weakest of the three, has appreciably gained ground and is be- 
coming admired by the uniformity of its writing, by that balance which con- 
trols it and by the continuous and deep inspiration. Sena Jurinac’s vividly 
dramatic interpretation caused the work to be more admired than usual, 
assisted by the fine contrast sustained with her by Adriana Lazzarini (La zia 
principessa). The other two operas were given an extremely well-balanced 
performance by the whole cast, but among the interpreters the following 
were naturally outstanding: Clara Petrella (Giorgetta, in Tabarro), Tito 
Gobbi (Gianni Schicchi), Ettore Bastianini (Michele in Tabarro), Renata 
Scotto (Lauretta in Gianni Schicchi) and Angelo Lo Forese (Luigi in Tabarro). 
The Trittico was most expertly conducted by Gianandrea Gavazzeni. 


At the Piccola Scala there was a revival of I/ Cappello di paglia di 
Firenze, Nino Rota’s diverting opera which had a great success last year 
and which equally repeated it this year with highly amused audiences. Again 
this year it was conducted by Nino Sanzogno and interpreted by Signore 
Rizzieri, Gavioli, Gardino, Tavolaccini, Casoni, Mandelli, Martelli and Zer- 
bini and by Signori Misciano, Taddeo, Montarsolo, Nessi, Mantovani, Andre- 
oli, Mercuriali and Giacomotti. Claudio Sartori 


Genoa, The season at the Carlo Felice opened in March with a per- 
formance of Aida conducted by Capuana with Mariella Parutto in the title role, 
Lucia Danieli as Amneris, Piero Miranda Ferraro as Radamés, Ugo Savarese 
as Amonasro. The repertory further included Khovanshchina, Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia, Les Dialogues des Carmélites, Il Trovatore, Gianni Schicchi, and 
Cavalleria Rusticana. 


Naples. Every spring Renata Tebaldi comes back to Italy from the 
Metropolitan, and each year her first stop is Naples, where she is always 
received with enormous acclaim by a demonstrative, affectionate public. 
This year was no exception, and she chose as the vehicle for her rentrée 
La Bohéme. Her Mimi was greeted by the usual frenzied applause, the deluge 
of flowers, and the request for a bis (which was granted, with a repeat of 
the Addio of the third act). Tebaldi’s Mimi was worth the shouting. She was 
in splendid voice, and in the course of the last few years she has refined her 
interpretation considerably. Her phrasing is now sensitive, and she avoids 
her former impulse to fire out blasting loud notes on occasion. She does, 
however, drag her tempi; and at moments, she made Puccini a bit too fune- 
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Troncone 
Prokofiev's ‘Betrothal in the Monastery’ at Naples. Left to right, Agostino 
Lazzari, Roseta Noli, Fernando Corena, Guido Mazzini 


real. But the fault was not entirely hers. She is always saddled with poor 
conductors in Italy, and in Naples Angelo Questa fell to her lot. He not only 
plodded through the opera as if it were a muddy field; he also failed to keep 
the orchestra together. It was a slow, poor reading of La Bohéme. And the 
cast was mixed: Giuseppe Taddei and Fernando Corena were effective as 
Marcello and Colline, respectively. But Giuseppe Gismondo was a weak 
Rodolfo, and Bruna Rizzoli was thoroughly miscast as Musetta. The staging 
was too busy: the Café Momus looked like Piccadilly Circus on V-E night. 


More interesting was the San Carlo production of Prokofiev’s Matri- 
monio al Convento (known in English, I believe, as The Duenna, after the 
Sheridan play from which the composer drew his libretto) [usually known 
as Betrothal in the Monastery—Ed.]. This was the first Italian performance 
of the opera, and an event which attracted national notice, bringing critics 
from all over Italy. The performance was far from perfect, but it was full 
of good things, and the opera proved to be well worth the trouble of mount- 
ing. For its rather thin buffa story, it is perhaps a bit too long, but with 
pruning it could surely become a workable component of any repertory. And 
there are any number of fine scenes: the first act has a delightful serenade and 
a rousing finale; the second act a fine scene in the Seville fish market; the 
third act contains a splendid quartet in the first scene, and a delightful con- 
certino in the second, and so on. 


Neither Francesco Albanese (Don Gerolamo, the buffo father) nor 
Giuseppe Valdengo (Ferdinando, one of the young swains) is a really comic 
artist, and both took their work far too seriously, spoiling the effect of some 
of the best scenes in the opera. Fernando Corena, on the other hand, was 
superb as Mendoza, the rich fish merchant, and Belen Amparan was very 
lively as the duenna (though she could hardly make herself up to be suffi- 
ciently old and ugly for the part). Guido Mazzini, in a small role, was also 
effective. Alessandro Brissoni’s stage direction was somewhat routine, though 
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the sets by Giancarlo Bartolini Salimbeni created an unusually subtle and 
linear Spain—not the gaudy colours we are used to. Fabien Sevitzky con- 
ducted the first two performances. The third, which I heard, was conducted 
by Pasquale De Angelis, a Naples House Conductor, who did a very good job. 

William Weaver 


Palermo. Continuing its fine season inaugurated in January with Bellini’s 
rarely-heard Beatrice di Tenda, the Teatro Massimo produced at the end of 
March the equally rare /van the Terrible of Rimsky-Korsakov. The opera 
has perhaps more of historical importance than great musical value—still, it 
was an interesting production and a bold enterprise on the part of the 
theatre’s imaginative administration. Jvan, Rimsky’s first work for the stage, 
was composed in the months just before his marriage, when he was sharing 
rooms with Mussorgsky, at work at the time on Boris Godunov. While the 
two operas have some superficial resemblances (especially in the subject- 
matter and the use of the chorus), it would be pointless to make too many 
close comparisons. Rimsky’s terrible Tsar is a thoroughly “operatic” figure— 
a wicked basso with moments of remorse—far removed from the dramatic 
complexity of Boris. Still, one may say that /van is the most Mussorgskian 
of Rimsky’s operas, and is quite different from the legendary vein in which 
his most famous operas are written. The original title of the work was The 
Maid of Pskov, and in fact, the protagonist of the opera is not Ivan (who 
first appears only towards the end of Act 2), but rather his illegitimate 
daughter Olga, who is in love with the tenor, a leader of an ill-defined polit- 
ical movement in opposition both to the Tsar and to Olga’s adopted father, 
the Governor of Pskov. Olga also has the best musi: to sing: a charmingly 
sad love song in Act 1, and a great scena after the storm music in Act 3. 

The Olga of the Palermo production was Virginia Zeani, in excellent 
form. She was especially effective and moving in the great scene mentioned 
above, and she seems to be shifting—quite successfully—to more dramatic 
roles, after her former specialisation in coloratura parts. Nicola Rossi-Lemeni 
was a strong Ivan, a commanding stage presence. Equally successful was the 
basso Enrico Campi, as the Governor of Pskov. Campi has a fine voice with 
an impressive range and warmth, and was a positive contribution to the 
evening, helping to offset a ragged performance by the orchestra under 
Fabien Sevitzky. Visually, the production was also less than satisfactory. 
The sets by La _ Scala’s Nicola 
Benois cramped the stage terribly. A 
raised platform in the centre remained 
fixed throughout the opera, with 
other elements being added or sub- 
tracted from scene to scene. The 
result was cluttered, and the chorus 
and supers had trouble moving 
around, even though the producer 
was a man of great experience with 
massive operas, Herbert Graf. 

At the end of April the Massimo 
produced La Figlia del Reggimento, 
another fascinating work that is very 
rarely heard in Italy, though it is 
surely one of Donizetti's most en- 
gaging operas, a worthy companion 
to Don Pasquale and L’Elisir. In its 
Palermo production, it proved to be a 
complete success. Chiefly responsible 
for the perfection of the production 


Virginia Zeani as Olga and Aldo 
Bertocci as Michael Toucha in 
‘Ivan the Terrible’ at Palermo 
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A scene from Act 1 of Zeffirelli's production of ‘La Figlia del Reggi- 
mento’ at Palermo. Luigi Alva (centre) as Tonio 


were the conductor Tullio Serafin and the producer-designer Franco Zeffirelli. 
Serafin brought out all the grace of the score, at the same time giving the per- 
formance vigour and shape. And Zeffirelli not only created a light, operatic 
Switzerland with soldiers that might have been toys, but also moved both the 
chorus and the principals with wit and taste. For once we were spared all 
the usual vulgarity of comic opera: the rolling eyes and waggling heads and 
fake paunches. Eugenia Ratti’s bright, secure voice is just right for the role 
of Maria; and in addition to singing well, she also acted with immense 
verve. Luigi Alva was her partner; though young, he is already a specialist 
in tenore di grazia roles, and he has a quickness of movement that is in 
keeping with the sprightly music he is called upon to sing. Renato Capecchi 
was a fine Sulpizio, and Fiorenza Cossotto and Enrico Campi also gave 
excellent performances. It was, in every way, a delightful production, and 
one’s only regret was that a wider audience could not see it. 
William Weaver 
Parma. The cry for a critical edition of Verdi’s operas, first made by 
Denis Vaughan, has led to the formation in Parma of a Centre of Verdi 
Studies, presided over by the President of the Province of Parma. Its board 
is made up of the leading Italian critics and musicologists, including Massimo 
Mila, Andrea Dellacorte, Fedele D’Amico and Luigi Magnani. Magnani has 
proposed that a Festival of Verdi should be founded at Parma on the same 
lines as Bayreuth. In an article in Palatina he anonunces that Wieland Wagner 
has already expressed his willingness to collaborate in an endeavour to 
avoid the cinematic staging of the masterworks of Verdi. Coupled with the 
rejuvenation of the revised scores, his infilvence promises a thrilling new 
conception of the operas, with the century-old encrustations scraped away 
and the elements of Verdi that form the living tradition revealed. There can 
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be little doubt of the success of this venture of restoration if Vaughan’s 
recent performances of Traviata at Reggio Emilia may be taken as a guide. 
In these, by merely following Verdi's tempi explicitly, he managed to provoke 
a chorus of protest from the reactionary press and a storm of applause from 
the public, who flocked in numbers that broke a twenty-five year old record 
for the theatre. 

The family of Carrara Verdi have expressed their keen hope that the 
renovations should be effected as soon as possible, and that contrived argu- 
ments should not be permitted to retard the re-establishment of the texts of 
the ‘Maestro’ in their true form. Those desirous of acquiring photostats of, 
and other information about manuscripts, should write to Avvocato Savani, 
Presidente del Centro Verdiano, Palazzo della Provincia, Parma, Italy. 


Rome. Further events at the Teatro dell’Opera included performances of 
The Fair at Sorotchints with Marcella Pobbé, Amalia Pini, Gino Sinimberghi, 
Boris Christoff, Afro Poli, Dimitri Lopatto; conductor Peter Herman Adler; 
Mefistofele with Virginia Zeani, Floriana Cavalli, Ferruccio Tagliavini, Nicola 
Rossi-Lemeni, conductor Armando La Rosa Parodi; La Traviata with Zeani, 
Anna Moffo, or Antonietta Stella; Nicola Filacuridi, Giuseppe Taddei, con- 
ductor Oliviero de Fabritiis; and Madama Butterfly with Tebaldi, Rina Corsi, 
Giuseppe Gismondo, Giulio Fioravanti, conductor Angelo Questa. 


Verona. Details have been announced of the 37th season at the Arena. 
This opens on July 23 with La Forza del Destino, further cee July 
25, 29, August 4, 8, . - Trovatore, July 26, 30, August 1, 5, 12, 15; and 
Faust, August 2, 6, 9, 11, 14, 16. 


JAPAN 


Tokyo. The season of Italian opera opened with Otello with Mario del 
Monaco, Tito Gobbi and Gabriella Tucci, conducted by Alberto Erede. This 
was followed by La Bohéme with Angelica Vercelli, Alda Noni, Gianni Jaia, 
Scipio Colombo, Arturo La Porta, Plinio Clabassi, Giorgio Onesti, conductor 
Nino Verchi; and L’Elisir d’ Amore with Noni, Ferruccio Tagliavini, and Paolo 
Montarsolo. 


SWITZERLAND 


Zurich. The sole novelty of the 1958-9 season at the Stadttheater was 
Egk’s Der Revisor, which has already been amply discussed in these pages. 
The Zurich production received an excellent musical and dramatic perform- 
ance at the hands of Victor Reinshagen and Giinther Roth. Franz Lechleitner, 
Charles Gillig, Manfred Jungwirth and Elisabeth Schirtel were the principal 
interpreters. Marcel Sénéchaud 





We hear that... 

Mary Costa, who has been enjoying a great personal success in Candide in 
London at the Saville Theatre, will sing Micaéla, and in Carmina Burana with 
the San Francisco Opera this autumn. 

Kenneth Neate will sing the title role in Tannhduser to open the 1959-60 
season at Karlsruhe. He will also sing Florestan, Lohengrin and Walther in 
a number of German houses. 

Amy Shuard recently sang the soprano role in the Verdi Requiem in Paris 
with Oralia Dominguez, Nicolai Gedda, and Georg Littasy; conductor Igor 
Markevitch. 

Georg Solti will make his Covent Garden début next season conducting 
Rosenkavalier. 

Joan Sutherland sang in Hande!’s Alcina at Cologne; conductor Leitner. 

Jess Walters will make a number of appearances with the Netherlands Opera 
next season. 
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Summer and Autumn Festivals, 1959 


Berlin. September 20 to October 6 

The most important operatic event will be the first stage performance in 
Germany of Schoenberg’s Moses und Aron at the Stiidtische Oper. Hermann 
Scherchen will conduct, and Gustav Rudolf Sellner produce. 


Munich. August 9 to September 9 

The new productions this summer will be Cosi fan tutte, Tannhduser and 
Ariadne auf Naxos; Arabella will be newly studied. Cosi, which will be con- 
ducted by Lovro von Matacic, produced by Rudolf Hartmann, and sung 
by Claire Watson, Erika Kéth, Hertha Tépper, Richard Holm, Hermann Prey, 
and Keith Engen, will be given in the Cuvilliéstheater, as will also Ariadne. 
The Strauss work wili be conducted by Joseph Keilberth and produced by 
Hartmann, with Leonie Rysanek, K6th, Fritz Uhl and Hermann Prey. Tann- 
hduser will be conducted by Georg Solti and produced by Heinz Arnold. 
Hans Hopf will sing the title role with Claire Watson as Elisabeth, Marianne 
Schech as Venus, Fischer-Dieskau as Wolfram and Walter Kreppel as 
Hermann. The restudied Arabella will have Lisa della Casa in the title role, 
Anneliese Rothenberger as Zdenka, and Fischer-Dieskau as Mandryka. Keil- 
berth will conduct and Hartmann produce. 


Wexford. October 25 to November 1 

This year’s operas will be Aroldo and La Gazza Ladra. The Verdi work 
will be conducted by Charles Mackerras and produced by Frans Boerlage, 
with costumes and designs by Michéal MacLiamméir; and the Rossini work 
conducted by John Pritchard and produced by Peter Potter, with settings 
and costumes by Osbert Lancaster. The singers will be Mariella Adani, 
Mariella Angioletti, Nicola Monti, Nicola Nicolov, Paolo Pedani, Aldo Protti, 
Giorgio Taddeo. 


International Singing Competition, ’s-Hertogenbosch, Holland 

There will be four first prizes (soprano, mezzo, tenor, and bass or bari- 
tone), and four second in the same categories. The jury includes Roy 
Henderson, Elisabeth Héngen, Gerhard Hiisch, Virgilio Mortari, Julius Patzak 
and Frans Vroons. Full details from above address. 


Geneva. 15th International Competition for Musical Performers. Septem- 
ber 19 to October 3. In the voice section the jury will include Suzanne 
Balguerie, Margherita Perras, Elisabeth Rado, Teresa Stich-Randall and Roy 
Henderson. Full details from Secrétariat du Concours International d’Exécu- 
tion Musicale, Conservatoire de Musique, Salle 14, Geneva. 


Toulouse. The sixth International Singing Contest will take place between 
October 8 and 13. Full details from the Secretary, Donjon du Capitole, 
Toulouse. 





Obituary 
Joseph Groenen, bass baritone, died in Hamburg on March 29; he was 
74. He was born in Waalwijk, Holland, and made his début at Mainz in 1913. 
He went to Hamburg in 1915, where he remained until his death. He also 
sang in Vienna, Barcelona and Amsterdam. His Sachs and Kurwenal were 
highly regarded. 


Karl Kamann, bass-baritone, died in Vienna on April 10; he was 60. 
He was born in Cologne, and studied singing with Max Biittner. He made 
his début at Karlsruhe, and was leading baritone at Brunswick 1928-31, 
Chemnitz 1931-8, and a member of the Vienna Opera from 1938. He sang at 
Covent Garden in 1938 as Wotan and Sachs, and was heard in these réles in 
the post-war seasons 1950-3. 
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Barbara Kemp von Schillings, soprano and widow of the composer Max 
von Schillings, died in Berlin on April 17; she was 73. She made her début 
as Carmen in Stuttgart, and from 1913-30 wus a leading soprano at the Berlin 
Opera. She sang at the Metropolitan 1922-4, where she was heard as Kundry, 
Isolde and in the title role in her husband’s opera Mona Lisa. 

Theodor Scheidl, bass-baritone, died in Tiibingen during April; he was 
79. He was born in Vienna and made his début at Olmiitz in 1912. From 
1913-21 he was leading baritone at Stuttgart, and from 1921-34 at the Berlin 
Opera. He celebrated his 75th birthday by singing Scarpia at Stuttgart. He 
was admired for his interpretations of Boris, Wotan, Amfortas, Iago and 
King Philip. 

Giuseppe Taccani, tenor, died in Milan on May 10; he was 77. Born in 
Milan in 1882, Taccani made his début at Bologna as Chénier. He sang at all 
the leading Italian opera houses, and was a particularly admired interpreter 
of Mascagni’s operas, Guglielmo’ Ratcliff and Il Piccolo Marat. He continued 
to sing until 1940. 

Marguerite Teschemacher, for many vears one of the leading sopranos of 
the Dresden Opera, died at Tergensee on May 19; she was 56. She made her 
début at Cologne in 1924, and then sang at Mannheim (1928-30), Stuttgart 
(1930-5), Dresden (1935-47), and Diisseldorf (1948- 51). She appeared at Cov- 
ent Garden in 1931 as Pamina and Elsa, and in 1936 with the Dresden Com- 
pany as the Countess and Donna Elvira. She created the title role in Strauss’s 
Daphne (1938), sang Eurydice in the first performance of Carl Orff’s realis- 
ation of Orfeo (1940), created Miranda in Sutermeister’s Die Zauberinsel 
(1942), and was the Countess in the first Dresden performance of Capriccio 
(1944). Among her other outstanding roles were Jenufa, Minnie, Francesca da 
Rimini and Julia (Jacobin). 





Gramophone Records 


(Reviewed by the Editor unless otherwise stated) 


Complete Recordings 

IL MAESTRO DI CAPPELLA (Cimarosa), with Renato Cesari. Orchestre 
des Cento Soli, Paris. Ettore Gracis; and Overtures to Il Matrimonio Segreto, 
La bella Greca, and Il Fanatico per gli Antichi Romani. Issued by the 
Record Society, London. 

Cesari is a light-weight Maestro. I prefer the more traditional buffo bass. 
But this Argentine-born baritone sings with style. The orchestra, under 
Ettore Gracis, plays its part well, and on the reverse, gives good performances 
of three Cimarosa overtures—one well known, the other two quite unknown. 
La Bella Greca is the alternative name for ] Matrimoni Impensati first given 
in Rome in 1784—it sounds a jolly sparkling affair. The second unknown 
piece is the overture to an opera first given in Naples in 1777 and deals 
with a man living in the eighteenth century who has steeped himself in 
the lives of Plutarch’s heros. This is music of no great content, but pleasant 
enough to listen to. 


DON GIOVANNI (Mozart), with Suzanne Danco (Donna Anna), Lisa della 
Casa (Donna Elvira), Hilde Gueden (Zerlina), Anton Dermota (Don Ottavio), 
Cesare Siepi (Don Giovanni), Fernando Corena (Leporello), Walter Berry 
(Masetto), Kurt Boehme (Il Commendatore). Orchestra and Chorus of Vienna 
State Opera. Josef Krips. DECCA SXL 2117-29 (Stereophonic). 

Although this stereophonic version of the recording released in the 
autumn of 1955 gives a certain spaciousness to the performance, it cannot 
add either the excitement that is lacking in Josef Krips’ direction, or the 
spontaneity that seems to be missing in the performance. Danco’s coolly con- 
ceived Anna lacks fire and temperament, and Della Casa’s beautifully sung 
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Elvira lacks poignancy, but Gueden is very nearly a first rate Zerlina, being 
just a trifle heavy in voice. Siepi’s Don does not possess the thrust of George 
London’s or the style of Brownlee’s in the old Glyndebourne set. Corena’s 
Leporello is wholly acceptable; Dermota’s Ottavio is rather nasal and mature; 
and neither Berry nor Boehme sound as good as they are in the flesh. 


IL BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA (Rossini), with Dora Gatta (Rosina), Clara 
Betner (Berta), Mario Spina (Almaviva), Paolo Pedani (Figaro), Leo Pudis 
(Bartolo), Lorenzo Gaetani (Basilio), Uberto Scaglione (Fiorello). Orchestra 
and Chorus of La Fenice, Venice. Manno Wolf-Ferrari. Issued by the Record 
Society, London. 

This is not at all a bad Barber. It’s the sort of traditional performance 
one would chance on in Venice or Genoa, and certainly is not full of those 
vulgarities that some Italian provincial Barbers exhibit. To get the piece on 
two discs has meant cutting all the recitatives, and that is a great pity, for 
with singers like Pedani and Pudis in the cast, both excellent exponents of 
Italian buffo style and recitativo secco, we miss a lot of the fun. Pedani is a 
very good Figaro indeed; Gatta a somewhat acid-sounding Rosina; Spina, a 
nice tenorino, sings well as Almaviva; and Pudis is a traditional Bartolo. I find 
Gaetani a sub-standard Basilio however. Wolf-Ferrari is one of the better 
Italian conductors as we remember from his Stoll and Drury Lane appear- 
ances. 


THE SECRET (Smetana): with Stepanova (Rose), Petrova( Blazenka), Zidek 
(Vit), Kovar (Skrivanek), Koci (Kalina), Kailas (Malina), Jedenactik (Boni- 
face), Orchestra and Chorus of Prague National Theatre. Jaroslay Krombholc. 
Supraphon LPV 157-9. 


THE TWO WIDOWS (Smetana): with Tauberova (Karolina), Tikalova 
(Anezka), Zidek (Ladislav Podhajsky), Haken (Mumlal), Zlesak (Tonik), 
Fidlerova (Lidka), Orchestra and Chorus of Prague National Theatre. Jaroslav 
Krombholc. Supraphon LPV. 312-4. 

Is the operatic school of Czechoslovakia the most unjustly neglected 
today? Something is starting to be done about Janacek, but even Smetana’s 
operas do little but sit at home and provide the visitor to Prague o1 Brno 
with that special pleasure of discovering something remarkable that the 
cognoscenti don’t know. He wrote eight operas, but only The Bartered Bride 
and to a much lesser extent Dalibor are admitted to the international 
repertory. 

Here are two works which will be new to most listeners, each thoroughly 
well-made, in spite of stories of some complexity (libretto and translation 
provided with these sets), each full of attractive music in a style familiar from 
the pair of Smetana’s operas we already know. 

The Secret is a comedy on the theme of ‘Romeo and Juliet’, played out 
on two levels, one young, the other middle-aged. The widower Kalina is 
searching for a hidden treasure, and the clues he follows lead him to his 
childhood sweetheart Rose, whose wealthy family had years ago forbidden the 
match on the grounds of his poverty. Rose is anything but an old maid, makes 
a spirited contribution to the families’ quarrelling and reacts touchingly to the 
young lovers’ determination to marry in spite of parental opposition. Kalina 
has a splendid scena when he digs for the treasure and cannot make up his 
mind whether he wants it for its own sake or because money will win him 
Rose; the choral writing is as fluent and lively (and frequent) as always with 
Smetana; there are ensembles of great spirit and energy, notably one of 
Rossini-like brilliance as the older people watch the youngsters courting in 
the moonlight; and the love music for the young couple is meltingly tender— 
a thoroughly enjoyable work. 

The Two Widows, one almost merry, the other very conscious of her 
duty towards her late husband, are the heroines of a comedy of situation, 
played against the background of a country house. A comic game-keeper who 
hates gaiety and believes that a widow’s place is in her weeds, effects the 
capture of a young man, who pretends to be a poacher but is in reality @ 
suitor for the hand of the sadder of the two ladies. As punishment for his 
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poaching he is kept prisoner and released only so as to win the heart of his 
beloved at a dance. Smetana has clothed an amusing libretto in music that 
is full of lively ensembles and touching lyrical episodes of great beauty. It 
seems to me all in all no less good than The Bartered Bride, and | cannot 
understand how such an attractive work can fail to be a success in anything 
like an adequate performance; surely a ‘natural’ for Sadler’s Wells. 


Krombholc, whom some people will have heard during the winter at the 
Festival Hall and who conducts Katya at the Holland Festival this summer, 
secures what seem like excellent performances of both works, full of energy 
and with the suppleness of phrasing that a Kubelik brings to music of this 
sort. The two widows sing pleasantly, Tikalova in particular, and Stepanova 
is an authoritative Rose. Zidek’s tenor rings out in both operas, Koci and 
Kalas sound well in The Secret and only some rather smudgy singing by the 
rich-sounding bass, Haken, in The Two Widows detracts from all-round vocal 
sufficiency. H. 


LA FANCIULLA DEL WEST (Puccini), with Birgit Nilsson (Minnie), 
Gabriella Carturan (Wowkle), Joao Gibin (Dick Johnson), Andrea Mongelli 
(Jack Rance), Renato Ercolani (Nick), Antonio Cassinelli (Ashby), Enzo 
Sordello (Sonora), Nicola Zaccaria (Jake Wallace), and Florindo Andreoli, 
Giuseppe Costariol, Dino Mantovani, Dino Formichini, Antonio Costantino, 
Leonardo Monreale, Giuseppe Morresi, Carlo Forti, Angelo Mercuriali. 
Orchestra and Chorus of La Scala, Milan. Lovro von Matacic. COLUMBIA 
33CX 1631-3 (Mono); SAX 2286-8 (Stereophonic). 


Interesting though this performance is in some respects it cannot really 
compete with the excellent Decca performance reviewed in January this year. 
In the first place, much as one admires Birgit Nilsson as a Wagnerian, she 
simply is not right temperamentally for the warm-hearted Minnie, whom she 
turns into a cool and reserved young Valkyrie. Thus the homely atmosphere 
of the first act is completely lost, and the girl of the golden west becomes 
very much the girl of the frozen north! Nilsson does, however, pick up in 
the second act, and the scene between her and Jack Rance, sung by the 
veteran bass Andrea Mongelli, is a very exciting affair. Mongelli, who came 
in almost at the last moment to replace the indisposed Gobbi, has made 
something of a speciality of this role, and although he is not exactly a subtle 
singer, he makes a highly melodramatic sheriff. Dick Johnson is sung by 
Joao Gibin, who did not impress as Edgardo in the recent Covent Garden 
Lucia di Lammermoor. His voice, very reminiscent of Merli’s, seems right 
for the part, but there is more actual promise than fulfilment in his per- 
formance. As school reports often say, ‘he should do better than this.’ 


All the smaller roles are well realised, though Zaccaria does not make 
as much as did Tozzi of the part of Jake. Matacic is a powerful conductor, 
and seems intent on making the most of Puccini’s colourful music. The record- 
ing is very good, but on balance Decca’s is just that much better, which, with 
the fine singing of Tebaldi, Del Monaco and MacNeil, makes it the better 
buy. An attractive libretto with an essay by Mosco Carner, and some 
fascinating photographs of the principals in costume is available, price 7s. 6d. 


TURANDOT (Puccini), with Inge Borkh (Turandot), Renata Tebaldi (Lit), 
Mario del Monaco (Calaf), Nicola Zaccaria (Timur), Fernando Corena (Ping), 
Mario Carlin (Pang), Renato Ercolani (Pong), Gaetano Fanelli (Altoum), Ezio 
Giordano (Mandarin). Orchestra and Chorus of Santa Cecilia, Rome. Alberto 
Erede. DECCA SXL 2078-80 (Stereophonic). 


Although stereo has added a new dimension to the sound of this record- 
ing, it cannot bring it to life, for the fault I'es in the singers. Borkh is a 
conscientious but unimaginative Turandot; Tebaldi and Del Monaco will not 
really do, and Erede’s conducting is as dull as in Cavalleria. Again there 
can be no question but that the Columbia-Callas version is the one to go for. 
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Recitals 


MARIA MENEGHINI CALLAS. Mad Scenes from Anna Bolena (Donizetti), 
Hamlet (Thomas), Il Pirata (Bellini). With Monica Sinclair, John Lanigan, 
Joseph Rouleau, Duncan Robertson and Chorus. Philharmonia Orchestra. 
Nicola Rescigno. COLUMBIA 33CX 1645. 


This is possibly the best solo record that Callas has made, and one which 
is full of interest, giving us as it does virtually the last twenty or more 
minutes of Donizetti’s Anna Bolena, and a wonderful scene from Bellini’s 
second opera; to say nothing of a scene from Thomas’s Hamlet that was 
long ago a favourite with Calvé, Melba and the rest. Callas’s performances 
in the Bellini and Donzetti operas from which these excerpts are taken have 
been discussed most fully in our pages—especially her interpretation of Anna 
Bolena, in the excellent article by Desmond Shawe-Taylor in the June 1957 
OPERA. I would refer readers to this piece, for it gives one a very good idea 
of what Callas did in the actual performance, which will add to one’s under- 
standing of and pleasure in this disc. This is a complete assumption, and the 
British singers give her admirable support. I doubt whether Thomas’s ‘Mad 
scene’ has ever been as dramatically realised as here, though I do not doubt 
that it might have been better vocalised. The Pirata is quite different again, 
and those who are out to find fault with the singing as such will probably be 
affronted by some of the top notes. I am reminded of what Chorley wrote 
about the great baritone Ronconi however: ‘He possessed such wonderful 
dramatic powers that one virtually forgot his vocal limitations’. That in the 
days of Mario, Grisi and Tamburini! 


JOAN HAMMOND. Madama Butterfly: Ancora un passo or via; Manon 
Lescaut: Sola perduta abbandonata; Turandot: In questa reggia; Andrea 
Chénier: La mamma morta; Cavalleria Rusticana: Regina Coeli; The Bar- 
tered Bride: Ah! Bitterness; Dalibor: Do I live?; Eugene Onegin: Oh what 
shall I do now?; Rusalka: Gods of the lake; The Queen of Spades: "Twill 
soon be midnight. Philharmonia Orchestra. Chorus. Walter Susskind. HMV 
ALP 1680. 

This Italian-Slav recital is not very rewarding. The Italian items, including 
Butterfly’s entrance, the Easter Hymn from Cavalleria, and Turandot’s great 
opening scena, are sung with the help of a chorus in Miss Hammond’s usual 
forthright style. The Czech and Russian side includes Milada’s aria from 
Dalibor, a fruity performance of Majenka’s aria, and Lisa’s last act aria from 
The Queen of Spades. Nothing I write will deter Hammond fans from buying 
the disc, so I will merely say that the soprano’s performances are not exactly 
idiomatic, and suggest they listen to Welitsch’s old record of the Queen of 
Spades aria. 


RENATA SCOTTO. La Traviata: E strano! é strano! .. . Ah, fors’é lui. . . 
sempre libera; I Puritani: Qui la voce . . . Vien diletto; Lucia di Lammer- 
moor: Il dolce suono . .. Ardon glincensi . . . Spargi d’amaro pianot; II Bar- 
biere di Siviglia: Una voce poco fa... Io son docile; Turandot: Signore, 
ascolta! and Tu che di gel cinta; Madama Butterfly: Un bel di Mefistofele: 
L’altra notte; Gianni Schicchi: O mio babbino caro. Philharmonia Orchestra. 
Wolf-Ferrari. COLUMBIA 33CX 1638. 

Other than singing Glauce in the recently released Medea this is Miss 
Scotto’s record début. She is, as we know from her appearances in 
London and Edinburgh, a young charming singer with a fresh young voice 
and good technique. She leapt into fame when she sang the final Sonnambula 
in Edinburgh in 1957, taking over from Callas, and here she sings arias from 
four works which Callas has alsc recorded—Puritani, Lucia, i] Barbiere and 
Traviata. She deals with these various show-pieces well enough, but her in- 
terpretative powers seem still somewhat limited. I much prefer her in the 
Puccini items, though I would question the advisability of her singing Butterfly 
at this stage of her career. She is a most moving Lit and a completely fresh 
and unspoiled Lauretta. Her performance of Margherita’s aria from 
Mefistofele is also appealingly done. 
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Historical Records 
ALESSANDRO BONCI: Aida: Celeste Aida; La Traviata: Dei miei bollenti 
‘spiriti; Luisa Miller: Ah fede negar potessi . . . Quando le sere al placido. 
Olympus ORE 206. 

Bonci was unfortunate in that his career ran virtually parallel to Caruso’s, 
and lacking the Neapolitan’s great stage presence—Bonci was a short five foot 
—he could hardly rival him as a personality. Yet vocally he made a particular 
appeal to those who could not accept Caruso in bel-canto roles. Bonci’s voice 
was one of great flexibility, and he knew how to float a pianissimo with taste 
and charm. It lacked the sensuousness of Caruso’s, and was inclined to ‘white- 
ness’. But his breathing was exemplary, and he never forced the voice beyond 
what nature had intended it for. These three items date from May and 
November, 1906 when they were recorded in Milan for Fonotipia. I doubt 
whether Bonci ever sang Radames on the stage, but he sings this testing 
aria with a lovely tone and, as usual, most musical phrasing; there is some 
unsteadiness in the final B flat. The Alfredo aria is beautifully done, 1 prefer 
it to De Lucia’s, but that is a matter of personal taste; and the Luisa Miller 
aria contains some exquisite legato singing. 


SALOMEA KRUSCENISKI: La Wally: Ebben, ne andré lontana; Lasciali, 
dir tu m’ami (Quaranta); Adriana Lecouvreur: Io son lumile ancella & Poveri 
fiori. Olympus ORE 207. 

This is the first record I have ever heard made by the Ukranian soprano 
who was the Cio-Cio-San of the Brescia Butterfly in 1904, which followed 
the Scala fiasco. She was also the first Scala Elektra, and considered one of 
the finest Isoldes, and Briinnhildes in Italy in the period before the first 
world-war, besides being admired in Verdi, as Pizzetti’s Fedra, and as 
Adriana Lecouvreur. Her voice would appear from this record to have been 
one of great range and colour, used with much dramatic insight in the 
manner of Raisa. 

EMILE SCAREMBERG: Roméo et Juliette: Ah, léve-toi, soleil; Mignon: 
Elle ne croyait pas; Si J'Etais Roi: Je ignore son nom; La Reine de Saba: 
Inspirez-moi. Olympus ORE 205. 

In the same way as Bonci was overshadowed by Caruso, so was Scarem- 
berg eclipsed by Jean de Reszke, who was a member of the Paris OGpéra in 
the 1890's, when Scaremberg’s career began, and who had a similar repertory. 
When De Reszke retired the way was open for Scaremberg, and indeed 
from 1903, when his Lohengrin aroused great enthusiasm in the Opéra, 
until he was forced to retire owing to a serious accident in 1907, he was 
greatly admired. One of the oldest regulars of the Opéra who had heard the 
almost legendary Duprez sing, said that Scaremberg would never be for- 
gotten. Indeed when hearing his performances on this disc, one fully under- 
stands why. This is French singing at its very best. His diction, phrasing and 
breathing are admirable, and the voice both virile, as in the Queen of Sheba 
aria, and lyrical as in the Gounod and Thomas. 


ROSINA STORCHIO: Don Pasquale: Quel guardo il cavaliere ... So 
anch’io la virtu magica; Linda di Chamounix: O luce di quest’anima; Fra 
Diavolo: Si, domani. Olympus ORE 204. 

Very little needs to be said about this famous soprano, the favourite of 
Toscanini, creator of Butterfly, and worshipped by Scala audiences from 1901 
to 1917. Besides Butterfly she created roles in Leoncavallo’s Bohéme and 
Zaza, Giordano’s Siberia, and Mascagni’s Lodoletta. She was considered 
a superb Violetta, and was also unsurpassed in such roles as Norina and 
Zerlina in Fra Diavolo, examples of which are on this disc. There is a certain 
shrillness about her top notes in the two Donizetti arias, but she conveys the 
girlish spirits and vivaciousness of her stage characterisation in a most vivid 
fashion. H.D.R. 

(These records, which were 16s. 84d. before the budget, now cost 15s. 11d.) 

We have received for review from Messrs. Ross, Court & Co., Toronto, 
Canada, three of their latest Rocco Records of Famous Voices of the Past— 
Tita) Ruffo, Melba and Scaremberg. We hope to publish reviews of these 


‘shortly. 
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Opera Diary 


Covent Garden. Parsifal (May 15 and 28) 

Every performance of Parsifal raises afresh the old question: was 
Wagner right after all in wishing his last work to be given only at 
Bayreuth? The argument for the opposition is that not every Wagnerite 
can visit Bayreuth, that there is more than one way of doing Parsifal, 
that Wagner belongs to the world ... etc., etc. Covent Garden, in 
deciding to mount a new production, acted for the opposition, but in 
the event it has spoken eloquently for the defence. Outside Bayreuth, no 
matter how hard you try, Parsifal loses its mystery and its spirit of grace 
abounding. Good taste is not enough ; there must be a deep and pervasive 
atmosphere of devotion from the moment you enter the theatre (and, if 
you are a good Wagnerite, for some time before that). Granted a cast 
worthy of the music—which Covent Garden certainly had—the forest 
and meadow scenes are likely to convey the right feeling, and they did 
so here. So did the second act, for the most part, with some short- 
comings, admittedly, but in some respects more satisfactorily than in the 
performances I have seen at Bayreuth. But the clew of Parsifal is found 
in the two temple scenes: if you think them blasphemous, or even out 
of taste, it is almost certainly because the spirit is lacking from the 
performance. If you accept them as some of the finest and most moving 
sacred music ever written, in fact as the element which raises Parsifal 
right above the norm of great music-drama, you will be even more 
sensitive about the way in which they are done. You do not need the 
instruction not to applaud: if these scenes are properly performed, you 
would no more dream of applauding than you would at a church service. 
If the second act is finely done, it is natural to want to applaud, and the 
veto should be waived, for the good of everybody’s soul. At Covent 
Garden on these two nights there 
was some attempt at applause. 
People were not persuaded that 
this was more than an excellent 
operatic performance of the every- 
day sort. And they ought to have 
been. 

And yet an effort had been 
made. On the first night Kempe 
conducted a nobly conceived per- 
formance, well proportioned but 
not too slow nor dynamically over- 
restrained. His only notable mis- 
calculation seemed to be a dan- 
gerous drop in tension at the 
end of the: big duet in Act 2. 






Gottlob Frick as Gurnemanz with 
the Four Esquires in Act 1 of 
‘Parsifal’ 





Houston Rogers 
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The cast was in most respects as wonderful as could be wished: 
dominated by Frick’s Gurnemanz, an interpretation to set beside that of 
Ludwig Weber in his great days, ripe and sonorous of voice, keen and 
pointful of characterization and enunciation—every sentence of Gurne- 
manz’s part was worth listening to; and by Waechter’s Amfortas, a 
Diirer-like figure in crimson, whose agonized utterances entirely bore out 
the high praise A.P. gave his performance at Bayreuth last year—on the 
second of these two evenings I began to think that Wachter was paying 
too much attention to words and characterization, not enough to sheer 
beauty of tone which he provided generously on the first night, when he 
was singing under the most poignant circumstances (his own father had 
just died). The flower maidens sang their ensemble as beautifully as I 
have ever heard it, one alluring voice after the other—no, that is not 
strictly true, one of them was pressing too hard, but the general effect 
was superb, and in tune! Parsifal on the first night was Karl Liebl: he 
acted woodenly and made little of the character, but sang with 
a good deal of charm and intelligence all the same, revealing a 
reedy but quite attractive voice that carries well. On May 28 
Jon Vickers took the part as planned. This is already a 
Parsifal worthy of his colleagues in the cast; vocally he often recalls 
Melchior in the dark, taut, mellowness of his tone, but he enunciates the 
text and acts with real understanding. Work in Vienna and at Bayreuth 
(where he was intended to have sung Parsifal last year) will improve his 
German and, one hopes, mature this fine portrayal into a great one. 
Klingsor is a sitting bird for the interpretative precision of Otakar Kraus ; 
he threw no fresh light on the part, but he gave it all that one hoped 
and expected. The Kundry, Gerda Lammers, is not the equal of these ; 
few of her words were audible, and in the second act her voice sounded 
uncomfortable. Yet she is a singer destined for the part, and an intelligent 
musician, so that in a year or two, granted some beneficial development 
of her vocal technique, she should be a memorable Kundry. The off- 
stage chorus sang superbly, complete with choirboys, from the paint-shop 
above the stage, but alas could not properly be heard. The orchestra 
played extremely well for Kempe on the first night, with one or two 
exceptions, but sounded rather tired on the second evening. 

Musically a gratifying achievement, for the most part; a major 
exception was the singing of the on-stage chorus in the first temple scene 
—these knights sounded like farmers, with vocal chords as gnarled as 
farmers’ knuckles, and far from devout. Here, in the infinitely dignified 
choral passages which range from solemn processional to the ultimate 
mystery, the illusion was shattered. It had been kept alive in the first 
scene by Gurnemanz and by Herbert Graf's discreet, self-effacing pro- 
duction. Since Dr Graf was working hand in glove with the scenic 
artist, Paul Walter, blame for several miscalculations must probably be 
shared between them. At Mr Walter’s door it can be laid for the dreadful 
helmets, like cloche hats or bathing caps, affected by the knights, 
inciuding Parsifal in Act 3; for the ugly and out-of-drawing transforma- 
tion pictures; for the wishy-washy backcloths in the forest and 
Blumenau scenes; and, I suppose, for a very ineffective, and sometimes 
inefficient lighting plot which allowed the flowery meadow to overflow 
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Karl Liebl as Parsifal 
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Eberhard Waechter as Amfortas 


Gerda Lammers as Kundry 
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PARSIFAL 
A Sacred Festival Play in three acts. Words and music by Richard Wagner. New 
production at the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden on May 15, 1959. Producer 
Herbert Graf; scenery and costumes Paul Walter; lighting Paul Walter. 
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THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA CHORUS 
Chorus Master: Douglas Robinson 
THE COVENT GARDEN ORCHESTRA 
Leader: Charles Taylor 
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on to the tree trunks, threw a mirage of Amfortas on to the front gauze, 
and lit up the fore-curtain behind the transformation scene. Which of 
them insisted on the orchéstra or saucer-stage? Must we regard this 
fussy old gimmick as a sine qua non in Wagner? Is Dr Graf, and is 
Covent Garden, satisfied with the Nonconformist Contemporary Chapel 
joinery in the temple scene (with a cinema organist’s console for 
Amfortas)? It may look impressive from the gallery, but from balcony 
tier and orchestra stalls level it mars the generally spacious impressiveness 
of the Grail scene set. Klingsor weaves his spells on the saucer-stage$ 
Wagner specifies a tower with steps, and this distance between Klingsor 
and Kundry would lend a sinister touch to the scene (as at Bayreuth) 
that the Covent Garden solution decidedly lacked (but the cut-out 
proscenium in the shape of the Grail probably helps the effect if you are 
sufficiently far away). The swan episode, the appearance of the dove 
and the spear-throwing are feebly evaded. The garden set is delightfully 
effusive and vulgar, full of extravagant red and green: blooms, and 
monster orchid-shapes ; good taste is not appropriate in this scene. And 
the destruction of the Zauberschloss is effectively managed. The holy 
stream in Act 3, scene 1, is feeble and obviously solid. 

Some of these miscalculations matter a good deal, some are petty 
grumbles. Dr Graf believes that an opera production, ideally, should be 
put on with maximum thought, used to best advantage for the short 
time during which the prepared ensemble can be held together, and then 
jettisoned. But I imagine that Covent Garden intends this new production 
of Parsifal to last. It needs some fortification if we are going to live 
happily with it. Musically there was much that I am glad to remember, 
visually much that I hope to forget quickly. At the moment of writing, 
I would rather spend my money on a trip to Bayreuth to see it once, 
than be given a dozen seats for Covent Garden’s next revival. But the 
grandeur and moving power of Parsifal is such: that I know I would 
recommend anybody to go to such a revival, and I will go myself. In 
fact, I hope that Covent Garden is contemplating annual performances 
on Good Friday, and that the production will become more and not less 
beautiful and appropriate. W.S.M. 
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Regina Resnik as Amneris and Leontyne Price as Aida photographed 
together on the stage at Covent Garden before a performance of ‘Aida’ 


Covent Garden. Aida (May 19 and 30) 

Without any doubt these were the best sung performances of Aida 
heard in London since before the war. In Leontyne Price we had an 
Aida who sings the music as I have only once before heard it sung, and 
that was by Rethberg in 1936. Miss Price however has the added 
advantage of looking entirely credible, and she acts in the most sympa- 
thetic manner. The voice has become larger since last year, but the 
beauty of her soft singing cannot be easily described, perhaps the 
adjective ethereal is permitted. 

At the first performance we had Regina Resnik’s admirable and 
imperious Amneris. At the second we had Miss Rita Gorr, the Belgian- 
born mezzo-soprano from the Paris Opéra, whose performance was little 
short of magnificent. Miss Gorr possesses a most beautiful, full mezzo 
voice, even throughout its register, and used with the utmost musicality 
and intelligence. This surely is the kind of French mezzo one used to 
read about. The audience was in no doubts about her abilities and 
rewarded her with a tremendous ovation. We can see many possibilities 
for her at Covent Garden—Orfeo, Dido, Fricka, Kundry, Eboli, to 
mention but a few. 
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ner, and the use of mezza-voce. As in the case of Miss Gorr, we hope to 
hear Mr Labo much in the future, in this and other roles. 


John Shaw was in excellent voice as Amonasro, and gave added 
excitement to the Nile scene. The basses were all good, but Michael 
Langdon deserves special mention for his sonorous and imposing Ramfis 
on May 30. Mr Downes was more relaxed, and much of the orchestral 
playing was of a very high standard—one noted the exquisite way the 
Prelude was played at the second of the two performances under review. 


Even the stage looked better, for 
the drops before which Aida had 
to sing ‘Ritorna vincitor’ and the 
closing phrases of Act 2, scene i, 
have been abolished. H.D.R. 


Covent Garden. Der Rosenkavalier 
(May 27) 

It was hardly wise of Covent 
Garden to invite comparisons be- 
tween its twelve-year-old Rosen- 
kavalier on the eve of the first 
performance of Carl Ebert’s new 
production at Glyndebourne. Orch- 
estrally Covent Garden had little 
to worry about, for once again 
under Kempe, the orchestra gave a 
ravishingly beautiful account of 
the score, but the production, 
which is keyed in a low comedy 


Una Hale as the Marschallin 












John Shaw as Amonasro 






Jon Vickers was in his very 
best form on the first night, and 
literally romped through the even- 
ing. Radames seems to hold no 
terrors for him at all. And then on 
May 30 we heard Flaviano Labo, 
easily the best Italian Radames 
we've heard in London since 1939. 
He overcomes his small physical 
stature by intelligent use of the 
stage, and effective acting. His 
voice is used with good taste, and 
while not of great beauty, is 
always pleasant to the ear. How 
many Italian tenors have sung the 
closing duet in our day with so 
much consideration for their part- 

















































vein, and which lacks elegance, breeding and charm is another matter. 
I gather that when the opera returns to the repertory in December it 
will be entirely restudied and sung in German. And one might add not a 
moment too soon. 

In place of Claire Watson and Hertha Tépper we had Una Hale 
and Constance Shacklock; the rest of the cast remaining unchanged 
except for the excellent performance of Kenneth MacDonald as the 
Italian tenor. Miss Hale made a very good shot at the Marschallin. 
More a lyric than a dramatic soprano, she sounded a little tired by the 
end of the long first act; but in Act 3 her voice was again fresh and 
lovely. Her interpretation was sincere and moving, and if she was more 
a plebeian than aristocratic Marschallin, that surely is because she has 
not really had an opportunity of studying the part with somebody 
steeped in Rosenkavalier tradition. 

Constance Shacklock’s Octavian is familiar. She too lacked some- 
thing of the elegance which a Viennese nobleman should exhibit. Vocally 
Miss Shacklock produced a lot of tone, but now finds some of the 
tessitura of the part rather high. Joan Carlyle’s Sophie was most 
attractive, and she alone on the stage came near to realizing what 
Hofmannsthal wanted. Her singing was pretty if rather small in scale. 
James Pease was a racy Ochs, but more twentieth century than the role 
calls for. H.D.R. 





School and Society Performances 


Chester Opera Group. The Jacobin (April 25) 

The Chester Opera Group enjoys a deservedly high reputation. Their 
most recent production, of Dvorak’s The Jacobin, was one of the best amateur 
(or semi-professional) operatic performances I have ever witnessed. 

Since seeing the production in the hall of Saltney Modern Secondary 
School I have, alas, parted company with my programme; which means that 
I cannot compliment the producer by name upon her excellent producing. 
But unusually accomplished it was, notable for the easy way her cast assem- 
bled, paced the stage or stood still—all very naturally and professionally 
done—and remarkable again for its intense liveliness She made all the singers 
use all their facial muscles to help convey the operatic illusion. I do not 
want to suggest that one was confronted with a terrace of exaggerated smiles, 
smirks, scowls or leers. Such was not the case—on the contrary, here again 
spontaneity was the order of the day. But those who have had experience of 
the customary frozen faces that disfigure most amateur performances will 
know how refreshing it was to encounter these signs of facial life at Chester. 

The décor was very simple but attractive; and the costumes were pretty. 
At every level, indeed, I noticed that intelligence had been brought to bear 
upon both generality and detail. 

One does not need to make allowances, either, when one steps down into 
the orchestra pit or up on to the stage. One of the most heartening things 
about Chester is the number of good, ringing voices that may be gathered 
together, so it seems, for a production of this kind. The singing, in fact, was 
of an exceptionally high quality. True, some voices were better than others, 
but there was not one which did not offer some degree of considerable enjoy- 
ment. It is a great nuisance to me that I cannot name all those I would 
wish to name, among them the talented artists who sang Jacobin himself 
and his wife. These roles are not the most rewarding in the opera despite 
their central significance, but they would have appeared far less rounded and 
tolerable as characters had they not been impersonated so sympathetically or 
projected with less vocal grace. 
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The rehearsal scene in Dvorak’s ‘The Jacobin’ as performed by the 
Chester Opera Group 


These were the lovers drawn from the ranks of the gentry (the radical 
overtones of The Jacobin, by the way, are so faint as to be almost inaudible 
except to the preternaturally—or prejudicially—revolutionary ear.) The sub- 
or under-lovers, a much more convincing couple from below stairs, were very 
well depicted, Terinka especially, by Doreen Wedgwood. Two vivid character- 
izations were those of the Mayor, by Nicholas Parry, and of Benda, the 
town choir-master, by Ernest Illingworth. 

This talented cast, and I include here a tremendously spirited chorus and 
the little group of dancers who took part in the Masque in act three, were 
supported on the enthusiastic wave of sound that their conductor, Aidan 
Woodcock, persuaded from his orchestra. The sound, to be sure, was a little 
mixed at times, but it never lacked body or ebullience; and Mr Woodcock 
proved himself an untiring advocate of Dvorak’s score and a most meticulous 
and expert guide of his company. Donald Mitchell 


Philopera Circle. Lucrezia Borgia (June 3) 


Gennaro was Mario’s début role in London (and in singing it he first met 
Grisi). And it was as Lucrezia Borgia, not Medea or Norma, that the great 
Tietjens chose to make her Covent Garden début in 1868. Mr Rosenthal’s 
Covent Garden history contains a moving account of her last appearance in 
1877, again as Lucrezia Borgia. Dying of cancer, in terrible pain, she sang 
magnificently, but fainted at the end of each act. Covent Garden 
links with Lucrezia Borgia seem appropriate at a time when the directors must 
surely be thinking about another oftocento vehicle for Joan Sutherland. Could 
she not be successor to Grisi and Tietiens, and annually delight us as Lucrezia? 
Would not our flexible young mezzos enjoy stepping into the breeches of 
Alboni, Trebelli and Scalchi, and bringing the house down with the Brindisi? 

And it is a fine opera. In synopsis the plot sounds slightly absurd: but 
the staging in the St Pancras Town Hall, limited but sensible, showed other- 
wise. Numerous difficulties arose during the creation of the opera in 1833. 
Romani, not keen on the subject in the first place, was beset by the Censor, 
by a Milanese family of Borgias, and by Donizetti himself, who kept asking 
for changes. He almost disowned responsibility for the text. But the result 
turned out to be an interesting and well-proportioned drama, with some 
unusual features. For one, there is no conventional ‘love-interest’. The soprano 
is mother to the tenor (though until the last moment he does not know this). 
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We first meet Lucrezia suffused with maternal tenderness while Gennaro feels 
an interesting Oedipus-like attraction for the beautiful woman (‘There’s only 
one person I love more than you’, he tells her, ‘and that’s my mother’). Then 
in Act 1 (the Prologue is in fact an act in all but name) Lucrezia has 
passionate and fiery music; and in Act 2 a Medea-like grand entrance, a 
moving scena, and (at Méric-Lalande’s insistence) a final aria di bravura. 
This was sung in the Philopera performance, and is an exciting piece: but it 
may be more tasteful to finish with Gennaro’s death (as Romani and Doni- 
zetti wanted), or to use the alternative ending Donizetti provided for an 1840 
revival, when he substituted a ‘dying’ cantilena for the tenor. 

Donizetti as a master of dramatic ensemble is revealed in the finale to the 
Prologue, when the five young noblemen step forward in turn, enumerating 
Lucrezia’s crimes towards their houses (did Donizetti recall the first finale of 
Don Giovanni?). There is a shuddering climax when the mask is then torn 
from Lucrezia’s face: ‘E la Borgia!’ in bare octaves doubled by menacing 
brass (Gautier recalled Grisi at this moment: ‘In tragedy, such as Lwucrezia 
Borgia, her acting is sublime; in the scene where the mask is ruthlessly torn 
from her face it discloses features as pale as if cut in marble, and defiant, 
flashing eyes’). It is moments like this—Callas’s ‘Giudici ad Anna!’, Suther- 
land’s ‘E il giuramento?’—which are one test of the true Donizetti interpreter. 
It is a happy musical device to have the four friends constitute, in various 
combinations with Gennaro and Orsini, a kind of semichorus to give variety 
to the ensembles. 

I saw the first of alternate casts. Philopera was fortunate in finding a 
heroine, Judith Louis, who looked surprisingly like Lucrezia as portrayed in 
the Ferrara medal, and was able to deal with the music in dramatic style. 
The Gennaro, Jack Irons, was light but pleasant; the Alfonso, James Coker 
(not looking much like Titian’s portrait), was sonorous. And Tina Ruta made 
so confident an Orsini that one wondered why she did not do more with the 
Brindisi (has she heard Schumann-Heink, Onegin ... Clara Butt?). Franz 
Manton held a rather proficient orchestra together well. Roger Saxton-Howes’s 
production ran smoothly, and Lily Manton had designed some highly effective 
backdrops. It was an enjoyable evening—not least because careful rehearsal 
had ensured that everyone, soloists and chorus, knew their parts securely. 
Whatever the shortcomings, there was none of the fumbling that sometimes 
mars amateur opera performances—and so Donizetti’s piece came across. A.P. 





Questions and Answers 


Can you please tell me of the whereabouts of Lina Pagliughi and if she is 
still singing? T. Lunt, Liverpool. 

Lina Pagliughi is living in Italy where she teaches. She continued to 
make a few stage appearances until a year or two ago, singing Violetta, 
Gilda, and Lucia in the Italian provinces. Her recording of Amina in Cetra’s 
La Sonnambula was the last she has made. 


In what theatre is the Dresden Opera at present housed. Is Semper’s theatre 
there to be restored or is a new theatre contemplated? Peter Gorman, Dublin. 

Opera in Dresden is performed now in the Grosses Haus of the Staats- 
theater, which is the rebuilt Schauspielhaus, reopened on September 22, 1948. 


The destroyed Staatsoper is in the process of reconstruction. 


Could you please tell me something about the bass Oscar Natzka of whom I 
have a record singing ‘O Isis and Osiris’? Lawrence Richards, London, N.W.7. 

Natzka was born in New Zealand in 1905. He studied in London with 
Albert Garcia, and made his début at Covent Garden in the autumn season 
of 1938. After the war he again sung at Covent Garden (1947) as Sarastro 
and Timur. He then went to New York where he sang with the City Center 
Company 1948-51 as Sparafucile, Leporello, Arkel, Colline, Ramfis and Pog- 
ner. While singing the last role in a performance of Meistersinger in Novem- 
ber 1951 he collapsed on the stage, and died shortly afterwards. 
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I should be interested to have news of Martin Lawrence, who appeared with 
the New London Opera Company as Don Pasquale with Mariano Stabile. V. 
Ingram, Upton Pyne, Devon. 

Since the demise of the New London Opera Company, Martin Lawrence 
has sung Devilshoof in The Bohemian Girl under Beecham at Covent Garden; 
and made appearances in Israel, Hungary, Russia and Eire. He is at present 
living in London. 


Could you please trace for me the cast of a production of Fidelio I heard 
at the Rome Opera at Easter in 1957? The Leonore was Birgit Nilsson. S. 
Rettig, London, N.10. 

_ The rest of the cast was Lore Wissmann (Marcellina), Sebastian Feier- 
singer (Florestan), Gustav Neidlinger (Pizarro), Ludwig Weber (Rocco), Ger- 
a Unger (Jacquino), Alfred Poell (Don Fernando). Conductor André Cluy- 
ens. 


Could you please provide me with some information about Flaviano Labd? 
When was L’Amico Fritz last produced in this country, other than the 1958 
performances at Drury Lane? Austen Biss, London, N.W.3. 


Labo, who recently made such a success as Radames at Covent Garden, 
was born in Borgonovo. He studied at the Scala school and Piacenza, where 
he made his début as Cavaradossi in 1954. He has sung in the Italian pro- 
vinces as Turiddu, Calaf, Rodolfo, Alfredo and other roles, then in Barcelona, 
Lisbon, Monte Carlo, and at the Metropolitan, New York, where he was 
heard during the 1957-8 season (see OPERA, Feb. 1958, page 99). 

The last production of L’Amico Fritz in London prior to 1958 was in 
1905 at the Waldorf, now the Strand Theatre, with Alice Nielsen, Fernando 
De Lucia and Pini-Corsi. 


Could you please tell me if Auber’s ‘Masaniello’ and Spohr’s ‘Faust’ and 
‘Jessonda’ were ever performed at Covent Garden or Her Maijssty’s? H. 
Tillbrook, Havershill, Suffolk. 

Masaniello was often in the repertory of the London Italian opera houses 
last century. It was last given at Covent Garden in 1867. The two Spohr 
operas were produced at Covent Garden in 1852 and 1853 respectively. 





Book Reviews 


THE TOSCANINI LEGACY: by Spike Hughes (Putnam. 3s.) 

The legacy of the title is what Toscanini has left to posterity through 
the medium of the gramophone record. As far as opera is concerned that 
means five complete Verdi works (Traviata, Ballo, Aida, Otello, Falstaff) and 
one by Puccini (Bohéme), as well as single acts, overtures and other selections 
from Boito, Verdi again (Rigoletto), Gluck, and Wagner. 

Spike Hughes is an Italian opera man, and he makes no secret in this 
book of his prejudices. It is thus the Verdi section that comes out best, with 
some valuable musical analysis, and some infuriating personal opinions! 
But then Mr Hughes is surely right in approaching his subject from a per- 
sonal point of view, for no matter how much Toscanini was faithful to the 
composer, he was also a very personal conductor. There is no mistaking 
a Toscanini performance for that of anyone else. The section on La Bohéme 
in which the author tells us how Toscanini changed certain things that were 
in the original score, is illuminating and revealing of the conductor’s meth- 
ods. This is a book that is fascinating to read, and an invaluable addition to 
both recording and Toscanini bibliography. H.D.R. 


THE MUSICAL LIFE: by Irving Kolodin (Gallancz. 21s.) 

Seldom have I enjoyed a book of essays as much as this one. Kolodin 
was the critic of the New York Sun, and now is the music editor of the 
Saturday Review of Literature. Opera enthusiasts will also know him as the 
author of the excellent history of the Metropolitan Opera. He writes in an 
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amusing, enthusiastic and at the same time authoritative style. His wit is 
pointed, and all his barbs go home. 

The book is divided into four sections: The Concert Hall; The Opera 
House; Composers and Compositions; People and Places. In the section on 
the opera house, the brilliantly funny essay on “the Clique vs. the Claque” 
and the perceptive and illuminating one on “The Vocal Thumbprint” are 
outstanding. But then the whole book is full of readable and informative 
material. H.D.R. 


BIZET AND HIS WORLD: by Mina Curtis (Secker & Warburg. 50s.) 

This book is not written by a musician but by a woman of letters, who 
quite accidentally stumbled across a whole collection of Bizet material while 
she was doing research on Proust. The result is pure biography, and not 
as usual in biographical studies of a musician, a critical assessment of the 
man’s work against his life. Such assessments as are given are those of 
Bizet’s contemporaries, and as far as unpublished works are concerned, there 
is quite a bit of quotation from Winton Dean, an acknowledged authority 
on this composer. 

The jacket claims that this book is ‘a brilliant re-creation of a whole 
glamorous Parisian era, as it swirls, sparkles, and darkens around the com- 
poser of Carmen’. We may not exactly care for the way this is put, but the 
main claim, that Miss Curtis has re-created the atmosphere in which Bizet 
struggled, worked and lived, is amply borne out. The notes, appendices and 
indices, are an added attraction to the book. H.D.R. 





Birthday Honours. We extend our heartiest congratulations to Geraint 
Evans, the Covent Garden and Glyndebourne baritone, who received the 
award of the C.B.E. in the Birthday Honours List recently announced. A 
similar award was also made to the composer Michael Tippett. 


In the Sewice of 
era 


LOVERS 


How your delight in Opera and good music 
could be deepened by your participation in the 
services of London's Special Gramophone 
Shop . . . whether you live in town or far afield. 
Take The Monthly Letter for example. Costing 
only 10/- per annum, post free, this publication keeps 
you advised of all the latest record releases, previews those to come, and contains such 
information as makes it invaluable to the collector of classical records. May we send you 2 
specimen copy, together with details of our other exclusive services to Opera lovers? 





If it’s * on record ’ it’s at 
LONDON’S SPECIAL 
GRAMOPHONE SHOP 


6 Newman St., London, W.1. Phone: MUS 9971 





Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 


























THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 


** FOR BOOKS # # 
BOOKS «x MUSIC x RECORDS 


In a single day recently, at Foyles, our customers in- 
cluded visitors from Italy, 
France, Ghana, Mauritius, Uganda, the United States, 
the Netherlands, Switzerland, the Lebanon, Israel, Japan, 
Malaya, Gibraltar, India and Somaliland. 
know that British books, bought at Foyles, are reaching 
readers throughout the world. 


TRAVEL BUREAU NOW OPEN! 
ROAD, RAIL, SEA, AIR TICKETS. HOLIDAY TOURS & CRUISES 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) xe Open 9-6 (Mon. and Thurs. 9-7) 
Nearest Station : Tottenham Court Road. 


Greece, Germany, Malta, 


It’s good to 
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The Metropolitan Opera Guild Inc. 


The only All-Opera Magazine in the United 

States welcomes new subscribers who will 

become eligible to receive twenty-four 
issues by sending 33 shillings to— 


OPERA 


Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., 
Rolls House, 
Breams Buildings, E.C.4. 
The American magazine appears weekly 
during the regular winter opera season, 
and fortnightly spring and fall. Subscrip- 


tions will begin with the number current 
at the time of remittance. 


Widen your operatic knowledge and 
deepen your overseas information by this 
direct subscription service to 
OPERA NEWS 
(rot affiliated with OPERA) 








Kindly mention OPERA when communicating with advertisers 


You are there... 


occupying the best seats at Covent Garden, 
the “‘Met.’’, La Scala, the Vienna State 
Opera, Salzburg, Bayreuth or Glyndebourne, 
without leaving your favourite armchair— 
thanks to STEREO! These remarkable new 
discs have been with us barely a year, but 
already we have a sizeable repertoire of 
stereo-recorded operas: Figaro and Don 
and 


Giovanni; Walkiire, Acts 1 
& 3; Madama Butterfly, and 
Fanciulia del West; Trovatore i 


Rosenkavalier; and each new month brings 
further additions to the list. If you have 
not yet heard any of these, it is high time 
that you did—especially the Decca Rhein- 
gold, which has been justly acclaimed the 
world over as the finest recording ever 
made. 

At 100 Queensway we offer the ideal setting 
in which to sample stereo opera, while our 
unsurpassed knowledge and experience of the 
subject is at your disposal. Our showroom is 
open daily, 9.30 to 5.30 (Fridays, 9.30 to 7; 
closed Thursdays), and we invite you to 
call, without the slightest obligation, for 
a demonstration and consultation. On 
Saturday afternoons, 2 to 4.30, we present 
LIVE RECORD REVIEW, a concert of 
the latest mono and stereo records (with 
vocal music featured on the 4th Saturday 
of each month) played on the finest avail- 
able equipment. 

N.B. We shall be closed Aug. 12 to 27. 


Thomas Heinitz music In THE HOME 
BAY 2077 100 QUEENSWAY LONDON W2 
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Readers’ Letters 


Opera on Tour 

In the April ‘Comment’ you say, referring to Turandot: ‘the recent re- 
vival with Amy Shuard and Hans Kaart was, as. our readers know, another 
great success for Covent Garden.’ A success in London this opera may have 
been, but in Manchester it was pitiful to see such a disgraceful performance 
from our leading National Opera Company. So bad was the entire production 
—Amy Shuard excepted—that on a number of occasions, it was extremely 
difficult to suppress laughter. 

What are your other readers thoughts and comments on the standard of 
opera by Covent Garden in the provinces? 

Peter B. Banks, Liverpool. 


The Sadler's Wells Opera Company are on tour once again and in 
Scotland visit Glasgow, Edinburgh and Dundee. For that we are grateful. 
Apparently Covent Garden’s touring strength expires at Manchester. What 
many of us, however, do not view with gratitude is the repertory which 
Sadler’s Wells see fit to bring. The Merry Widow is fresh and is box-office. 
We can accept that. Fidelio and Figaro are above reproach although the 
latter is almost hackneyed here. Carmen is a classic, but Butterfly and 
Rigoletto have been performed ad nauseam. | don’t believe that either is 
even particularly ‘box-office.’ During their London season the Wells have 
gone to immense trouble to produce the exquisitely lovely Rusalka, but we 
in Scotland (and presumably the English provinces as well) are not to have 
it. L. S. Robertson, Glasgow. 


There are a number of operas in the repertories of both Covent Garden 
and Sadlers Wells which cannot be taken on tour because there are no 
provincial theatres which can house them, or which have the stage mechanics 
for special effects. This has been the case with the recent Rusalka, and with 
a number of works in the Covent Garden repertory.—Ep. 


Covent Garden Booking Arrangements 

I arrived at Covent Garden on the day of booking at 7 a.m. by which 
time there were in the Amphitheatre queue about 225 people in front of me. 
When I received my queue ticket at 8.30, I was asked to return at 3 p.m. By 
that time all the Amphitheatre was sold out. Why? Because the management 
had seen fit to allow each person no less than eight tickets for Medea. It 
seems ridiculous that one person should want to go four times taking a 
different person each time. In fact they probably sell what they don’t want to 
friends who have not troubled to queue. Surely on these special occasions 
tickets should be restricted to two, or at the most four, per person. 


However, the whole queue system is unfair to the regular opera-goer, 
who, having supported the less popular productions, is then expected to stand 
all night, with the personality minded, if he wants to obtain his tickets for 
Callas, at a reasonable price. 

Surely the time has come for the Royal Opera House to start a system 
of subscription or priority booking so that those who are willing to see, say, 
Aida, The Magic Flute, Tristan, The Carmelites and Parsifal, will be able 
to see Callas or any other special performances without ever queueing, and, 
what is more, get a reduction for so doing on the total price. 

Alan Blyth, London, N.W.8. 


We have received many letters on this subject. We would agree with most 
of our readers that it was very short-sighted on the part of Covent Garden 
on this occasion to allow eight seats a person for the Callas performances. 
Surely four would have been fairer. Is it not possible for those regular 
patrons of the opera house who are on the mailing list to have some kind of 
priority booking as at Sadler's Wells? Alternatively is it not possible for a 
section of the gallery to be bookable only on the day of the performance? Ed. 
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Jacob Fugger, 1459-1959 





AUGSBURG 
Summer 1959 


Music of the Fugger Era: June 28, July 8 and 22: 
Camerata Academica/The Salzburg Mozarteum. 
Conductor: Prof. Bernhard Paumgartner. 

Exhibition “Music and Musicians of the Fugger Era” 
in the Schaezler- Palais; July 20 through October. 


Augsburg Mozart Summer 1959— 


Serenade Concerts in the Fronhaf, August 12 and 22; 


Chamber-Concert in the 
September 5S. 


Rokoko-Festsaal of the 


Schaezler-Palais, 


Augsburg Open-Air Theatre “am Roten Tor”: 
1959 Season: July 10 through August 31. 
Programme: Aida, Nabucco, Rigoletto—Das Salzburger grosse Welttheater 


—Zigeunerbaron, Vogel-handler. 


Opera Festival Performances: August 9, I], 13, 15 and 16. Performance 
Days: Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday, Sunday. 


Information and Programmes: Verkehrsverein, Fugger-Strasse 4, 


AUGSBURG. Phone 83 76. 








After dining at ALBERT one feels 
at Peace with all the World. 
—Robin Douglas 


RESTAURANT 
ALBERT 


53-55 Beak Street, 
Regent Street, W.1. 
. 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE 
under personal supervision of 
MONSIEUR ALBERT 
*x 
LUNCH 3 Course 7s. 6d. 
DINNER 4 , 10s. 6d. 
Also A La Carte specialities. 
Facilities for parties up to 50 
Licensed till midnight 
Reservations up to 10.30 p.m. 
GERrard 1296. 











NEW OPERA COMPANY 
THIRD SEASON 
ENGLISH PREMIERES OF 
DALLAPICCOLA 


The Prisoner 
(Ul Prigioniero) 


ORFF 
The Tale of the Wise Maiden 
(Die Kluge) 
STRAVINSKY 


The Rake’s Progress 


One week from 27th July 
Box Office TER 1672/3. 


SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE 
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Opera Calendar 


(Programmes subject to alteration) 

















Date COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS GLYNDEBOURNE 
June AT THE COLISEUM 

29 Carmelites — 

30 Medea Die Fledermaus Rosenkavalier 
July 

1 Parsifal — 

2 Butterfly Last week of production Cosi fan tutte 
3 Parsifal Fidelio 

a Butterfly Cosi fan tutte 
5 — Fidelio 

July | AT THE COLISFUM 

6 Butterfly om 

7 Carmen The Land of Smiles Fidelio 

s Carmelites (Lehar) Cosi fan tutte 
9 Carmen | Fidelio 

10 Lacia di Lammermoor From July 9, nightly 7.30 Cosi fan tutte 
11 Carmen Matinées Saturday 2.30 Fidelio 

12 _— Cosi fan tutte 
tuly 

13 Carmen am 

14 Locia di Lammermoor _ 

15 Carmen Fidelio 

16 Lucia di Lammermoor Cenerentola 

17 Butt Cosi fan tutte 
18 Lucia di }.«mmermoor Fidelio 

19 (End of 1958/9 season) Cenerentola 
July | 

20 a 

21 Cenerentola 
22 Fidelio 

23 Cenerentola 
24 Fidelio 

25 Cenerentola 
26 Fidelio 

July NEW OPERA Company 

27 | Prigioniero & Di Kluge — 

28 Rake’s Progress Fidelio 

29 Double Bil Figary 

Th) Rake’s Progress | Fidelio 

31 Double Bill Figaro 

August 

1 Rake’s Progress Cenerentola 

2 Figaro 








HINTLESHAM FESTIVAL 

tt Turco in Italia. July 16, 17, 18 

KENTISH OPERA GROUP, CIVIC HALL, ORPINGTON 

Figaro. July 22, 24 

Triple Bill: Moom Flowers (Arncil), The Devil Take Her (Benjamin), 11 Campanello (Donizetti) 
July 23, 25 


ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, RECITAL ROOM 
The London Opera Group: Don Pasquale (concert version) July 8 
La Traviata (concert version) July 17 


B.B.C. OPERA BROADCASTS 

July 6 Cosi fan tutte (special perf. Glyndebourne) 
July 11 Fidelio (Glyndebourne) 

July 18 Capriccio (Gramophone Records) 

July 23 Filegende Holliinder (Bayreuth) 

July 27 Zauberflite (Salzburg) 

August 2 Figaro (Glyndebourne) 





Published and distributed for Harold Rosenthal by Rolls House Publishing Co. Ltd., 2 Breams 
Buildings, Fetter Lane, London, E.C4., and printed by The Carlton Press, Chesham. 
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Hq A RECORDING FROM THE U.S.S.R. 





: 


“as, 


BORIS GODOUNOV —Moussorgsky orch. Rimsky-Korsakov 


MARK REIZEN as Boris, Pimen and Varlaam (3 SIDES) 


B. ZLATOGOROVA as Feodor, G. NELEPP as Dimitri, N. KHANAEV as Shouisky 


PRINCE IGOR —Borodin orch. Rimsky-Korsakov (1 SIDE) 


MARK REIZEN as Prince Galitzky and Konchak 
A. IVANOV as Prince Igor, 1. SKOBTSOV as Skula, F. GODOVKIN as Eroshka 
with CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA OF THE BOLSHOI THEATRE 


conducted by 
VASSILI NEBOLSIN, NICHOLAS GOLOVANOV, ALEXANDER MELIK-PASHAEV 


PMA1047-8 (Available from July 3rd) Libretto in preparation 


PARLOPHONE-ODEON 


E.M.I, RECORDS LTD., 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON, W.1I 


(fe) 334 R.P.M. LONG PLAYING RECORDS 


(REGD. TRADE MARK OF THE PARLOPHONE CO, LTD. ) 
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Confucius he say... 


“He who listen to music with one ear and to wife 
with other unlikely to lead harmonious life.” 


We say solution not easy, but possible. Consider wife 
first. She fond of beautiful home, elegant furniture. 
Not like ugly boxes, tangled wires (catch dust — maybe 

dangerous ?). Now he; lover of music, critic of performance. 
He most likely treasurer of fine things, but 
unlikely to possess treasury. 


How.to fulfil all such admirable require- 
ments ? What must be inevitable price to 
pay for harmony in home? We offer 
humble solution. Suggest you consider 
very attractive and highest quality re- 
producer at most reasonable price shown 


below. Next, use simple strategy on 
wife ; permit her to hit on harmonious 
idea of combining elegance and elec- 
tronics. Loved One’s quiet satisfaction 
will then leave you with two peaceful 
ears you need for stereophonic sound. 


Junior ‘Glyndebourne’ with SPAII amplifier 


fitted: £49. 7s. 


SL7I — SL71 Loudspeaker E 


e: 17 gns. tax paid. st7l 














In design, construction and performance the 
Avantic SPA11 Stereophonic Amplifier 
meets all accepted standards of high fidelity. 
The twin push-pull output stages can be 
combined for standard monaural repro- 
duction at the turn of a switch. The SL71 
Loudspeaker Enclosure with separate low 


and high frequency units has a wide fre- 
quency response free from unwanted 
resonances. 

The cabinets are designed for the modern 
home. The Junior ‘Glyndebourne’ has 
space for a record player unit or tape deck as 
well as a special v.h.f./f.m. radio. 


The SPAr1 can be obtained as an attractively styled shelf-type unit for 28 gns. 
Send this advertisement with name and address for full details. 





SHOWROOMS : 





Avantic 








BEAM-ECHO LIMITED, LONDON, W.1 


8 ECCLESTON STREET, S.W.r. 
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